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TWO FRANCS 





Kiev Left Behind 
As Soviet Tide 
Rolls Westwa rd 


Shattered Wehrmacht 


Driven 60 Miles 
Across Plain 


—_——_ 


LONDON—Kiev was re- 
turning to normal — under 
the Red banner — today 
while the guns roared on 
the battle line 60 miles far- 
ther west toward the Polish 
border. 


Thec did the curtain fall 
on the third act of Adolf 


Hitler's bid for power on the east- 
ern front. The first act ended last 
January when the German 6th 
Army was wiped out and Stal- 
ingrad recaptured by the Russians. 
Act Two closed this summer with 
the fall of Kharkov and Smolensk. 
Only the epilogue remains now, 
since Kiev came back into the 
hands of the Soviets at dawn last 
Saturday 

The Russians proceeded into 
the epilogue immediately, aiming 
to clear the Ukraine, the Crimea 
and the northern front of the 
Nazi invader as soon as possible. 
From Kiev. the Red Army fanned 
out in a vast semicircle toward the 
railway junctions of Korosten, 
Zhitomir end Berdichev, all on 
the railway running north from 
Odessa. Advance patrols had come 
within 20 -miles of the first and 
third of these and the main hody 
of General Nikolai Vatutin’s forces 
was not far behind. 

THIS SiME ARMY 


It was this same army of Gen- 


eral Vatutin to which all Russia; 


paid tribute Saturday night in the 
24 salvos from 324 guns in Mos- 
cow. Now it was pressing the Ger- 
man rear hard and forcing the 
Wehrmacht ever back toward the 
frontier it had crossed—oing the 
other way—in June, 1941. 

What was left of Kiev after the 
German retreat was still a matter 
of doubt. Berlin said that Kiev 
had lost its military importance to 
the Nazi, that "only a few houses” 
remained standing in a city known 
for 800 years as Kiev the Magnifi- 
cent. 

The Russian’s victory at Kiev 
came as no surprise They had 
been eradually encircling the city 
for weeks while the Nazis tena 
ciously held their grasp. This 
stand. military observers pointed 
out. weakened the Germans more 
than it helped. since it permitted 
the Russians to draw up large 
armies on the west side of the 

(Continued om Page 3) 





Prison Chaplain Finds 
Hitler Good Teacher 


DALLAS — Ist Lt. Maurice M. 
Hall, chaplain of a prisoner of 
war camp at Huntsville, Texas, 
said this week that "60 percent 
of the prisoners are confirmed 
Nazis.” 

"And you might as well preach 
Christianity to a wall as to these 
Hitlerites,’ he added. 

"The Nazis are treacherous,” 
the chaplain declared,” often try- 
ing after midnight in the bar- 
racks to lynch their comrades 
who are not Nazis. 











"Unless we evangelize these 
men,” Chaplain Hall asserted, 
“they will return to Germany 
after the war with nothing but 
contempt for our ideals and more 
than eager to fight another war.’ 





Heavy Bombers 
Rip Italian Rails 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Nov. 12 — Fanning out far 
northward over Italy and across 
into southeastern France, four- 
motored bombers of the 15th US. 
Air Force this week ripped rail 
lines into Italy at four points and 
bombed three plants producing 
strategically vital ball bearings for 
the German army. 

A small formation of B-24 Lib- 
erators flew over the Alps yester- 
day to bomb the ball bearing fac- 
tory and railway yards at Annecy, 


WASHINGTON — Allied esti- 
mates of Axis plane losses in the 
Mediterranean area have been 
conservative, it was indicated by 
a survey of captured enemv air- 
fields, Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson announced Thursday. 
It has been estimated that 2,453 
enemy planes were destroyed on 
the ground by Allied attacks dur- 
ing the past year, while actuol 
count on captured airdro'res 
showed 1,038 more, the secretary 
said. 








France, 30 miles south of the 
Swiss border and 40 miles west of 
the Italian frontier at Mont Blanc. 

Southwestward, at a point 15 
miles west of Cannes another 
Liberator formation hit the coast- 
al railway running from France 
into Italy. The rail line was be- 
lieved cut. In neither raid over 
France were enemy fighters en- 
countered. 

Fortresses flying the long haul 
to the south of Brenner Pass, hit 
a rail and highway bridge at Bol- 
zano, Italy, knocked out a rail line 
leading northward, and damaged 
heavily the marshalling yards and 
railroad repair shops. From 20 to 
30 enemy fighters attacked the 


(Continued on Page 2) 





King’s Palace Awes 
Battlewise Americans 


By S-Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


CASERTA, Italy. — The three 
Yanks had reached the entrance 
to the king’s palace. Nobody 
stopped them so they ascended the 
grand stairway, just as Fernando II, 
king of Naples. had done in 1774 

They passed the two lions guard- 
ing the landing., The lions were 
marble and the tail of one of them 
had been broken off. 

"Some guy twisted the 
tail,” said Sgt. William Tully, 
Johnstown, Pa. There was no 
humor in his voice. "Very brave, 
wasn't he?” 

"I bet that lion was worth 
plenty,” replied Pvt. James Camp- 
bell, Arlington, N. J. "I wonder if 
it will be worth more now that it 
has no tail. Like the old Greek 
statue of the gal without any arms. 
What’s her name?” 

"Venus of Milo,’ answered Cpl. 
Fred Garr, Brookline, Mass. 

The three Yanks had now as- 
cended the second flight of grand 
stairs and were standing under the 
dome. They were admiring the 
»ainting of "Apollo’s Court” on the 


lion’s 


;ceiling of the dome, 





undecided 
whether to continue further. It 
was so big, this palace, "Must be 
as big as the Pentagon building in 
Washington,” suggested Pvt. Camp- 
bell, who had heard that the new 
War Depariment building in Wash- 
ington was very big indeed. 

A little man in civilian clothes 
and black riding boots. suddenly 
immerged from the shadows. "You 
want guide. This way, yes?” 

It was a long walk through the 
1.200-room palace. But the three 
Yanks did not mind. They had 
stepped back two centuries and 
were seeing—and touching—riches 
none had known existed except in 
story books. 

The grandeur of the 40-room 
royal apartment was almost in- 
comprehensible to these men of the 
generation of neon lights and 
streamlined cigarette lighters. The 
massiveness of the more than ten 
miles of gardens, with the chain 
of formal pools and fountains and 
the hundreds of lifesize statues, 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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ALLIED FORCES in Italy this week pushed steadily forward 


through a sea of mud and bitter Nazi resistance. The Germans at 
week's end had apparently entrenched themselves for a stubborn 


stand along a line shown by 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 12— Sud- 
denly waking up to the possibility 
that the uniformed men and 
women may hold a margin of vic- 
tory or defeat in next year’s big 
election, Congress is turning on 
the heat to bring the pending 
soldier-vote up for action, prob- 
ably within the next week. 

The off-year election returns a 


of the closest Presiden.ial con- 
tests in years for 1944, and then 
looked at the 10,900,000 or 11,000,- 
000 potential vo -rs expecied to be 
in service by next year. 


UNTIL RECENTLY 
Up until recently, the Republi- 
cans seemed unhurried = about 


okaying various Democratic pro- 
posals for the soldier voie. Now 
both major party leaders have 
formally endorsed the idea that 
the armed forces must 


their say, although 
haven't yet agreed on the methods. 

You get the idea of just how 
important the soidier voile may be 
when you look at the figures in 
the 1940 election. That was con- 
sidered a nip and tuck afiair with 
President Roosevelt nosing out 
Wendell L. Willkie by fewer than 
5,000,000 popular voies. So even 
though many of the millions in 


Elections Prompt Fast 
Soldier- Vote Action 


(Stars and Stripes U.S. Bureau) 


be en-| the soldier 


} <ti ‘ 
couraged, by all means, to have and Navy made suggestions. Con- 
politicians sressman Eugene Worley, Texas, 


the arrows on the map above. 


}proved the ballot for the boys al- 
| though they were not keen on the 
idea last year when Congress pass- 
ed an abseniee voting law for 
servicemen. That law fizzled out 
mostly because state voting laws 


allow only a few days between the | 


jtime the abseniee voier must 
japply for a ballot and return the 
vote for the count. Iis weakness 


oe! ballots cast. 

Right then, Democratic Senators 
| Scott Lucas, IIL, 
|Green, R. I., decided to draft a 
new bill that not only would work 
| but simplify the voting procedure 
|—particulariy for men _ overseas 
|who apparently have a confirmed 
\dread of red tape. 
| Since that time there have been 
| many hands at work on what ap- 
pears to be a finai basic plan for 
vote bill. The Army 


| helped Rep. Adolph J. Sabath, TIL., 
jand added something while Sen- 
lators Lucas and Green incorpor- 
lated the improvements offered by 


(Continued on Page 8) 


and Theodore | 


the service will still be under the | 
voting age by election time, and} 
while nobody’s going to stop the} 
guy ducking for cover to request 
his X on the ballot, a thin two or 
three million votes turned in from 
soldiers might swing the election, : 
Congressmen szy, especially in|_ WASHINGTON —Mrs. Franklin 
view of the belief that the cam-|D. Roosevelt is hoping she will be 
paign coming up may prove to | able to visit troops in North Africa 
have a closer finish than the last|®"4 Sicily one of these days, but 
one. at the moment she hasn’t made 


any plans for such ip. 
For the first time, the War and . ~ ‘= 


‘* , "I ceriainly would consider it a 
Navy Deparimenis— also have ap- |great privilege to see and talk with 
;the men in camps and hospitals 
over there,” Mrs. Roosevelt replied 
when asked whether a tour of the 


‘Air Force Turns Over 
Sub Patrol To Navy te in order 1 asked questions halt. 


| way through my first and prob- 
White House luncheon, 


| ably last 
menean Gene tae ean ree Air | which started out as a_ pretty 
Rnisubmarine operations the War ightening affair when T discover. 
. Bn > ie was the only male among five 
Department announced this week, persons at the table. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s recent tour of 


leaving full responsibility up to the | 

tg fy a once ese — the Southwest Pacific battlefront 
Navy now has acquired sufficient |>rought thousands of "thank you 
planes and crews to take over the | Notes from grateful and homesick 
entire job. Army units which soldiers Down Under and when 
participated in the anti-sub war-|She smiles and begins talking, it 
fare will be distributed among /|isn’t hard to figure out her morale 
other air forces and theaters,, it}uplift for the troops. It is like 
was said. talking to your mother. And then 

















Fifth Is Bogged 
In Mud Before 


New Nazi Line 


Enemy Though Likely 
To Make Do Or 
Die Stand 


ALLIED FORCE HEAD- 
QUARTERS, Nov. 12—The 
‘Sth Army flank of the Al- 
lied line across Italy, which 
a month ago tonight burst 
through the German Vol- 
turno River defenses 22 
miles to the south, today 
was halted in the mud be- 


fore a new enemy line 
Siretching across the high country 
behind the Sangro and Garigliano 
Rivers. 

There were strong indications 
that the enemy meant to hold this 
line. German prisoners referred 
to it as the "winter line.” Captured 
documents revealed the German 
High Command had ordered the 
present positions held at all cost 
for at least eight weeks. American 
troops who bucked the German 
strongholds in the hills were met 
by machinegun fire from em- 
placements carved in the rocky 
cliffsides. 

NINE ATTACKS 

Against 5th Army forces in 
position to attack the winter line, 
the Germans in one day threw nine 
Separate and -heavy  counterat- 
tacks, using infantry backed up by 
ariillery in the hilly sectors and 
tanks in the low, flat country 
along the coast. These attacks re- 
|gained no ground and cost the 
enemy heavily, but they indicated 
his apparent inient to hold his 











week ago turned the trick. Con-| WS shown by the Census Bureau | Positions. 
gressmen did a doubletake when figures on the 1942 fall eleciions | 3 op ; 
they looked at GUP gains, gener-| reporting 137,000 applications for] s ill holding, only one minor ad- 
ally interpreted as forecas.ing one| War bailots but oniy 28,000 valid) vance was reported in the entire 


Yesierday, with bad weather 


battle line crossing the 80-mile 
reck at Italy's narrowest point 
The enemy threw fairly heavy 


counterattacks into the 5th Army 
front but all were knocked back. 

What the Allies’ next move is 
may depend largely upon the left 
flank anchor which, stuck deep in 
the mud on the south banks of the 
Garigliano River, has not moved 
for a week. If heavy rains con- 
tinue to hold up movement there, 
it may be impracticable. to advance 
further the 8th Army extreme 
right flank which now rests on 
the south banks of the River 
Sangro, after an advance of 17 
miles in seven days. 

The 8th, which in the month 
since the Volturno River crossing 


(Continued on Page 2) 





Mrs. Roose velf Hopes 
To Visit This Theater 


By T-Sgt. JOHN M. WILLIG 
(Stars and Stripes 


Staff Writer) 


;the First Lady gives you the 
answers to sO many questions that 
have bothered you about the war 
and homefront and with such 
common sense and honesty that 
you wonder why no one has done 
it before. 

The First Lady returned from 
the Pacific with deep and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the 
soldier’s worries and what causes 
them. That is why she believes it 
highly imporiant that men them- 
selves try to understand some of 
the problems behind the war and 
its over-all ramifications. She 
urges, especially, that in the little 


time-off men have from _ the 
business of fighting, they should 
discuss more among. themselves 


some of the immediate and post- 
war questions. 

"You men should be making up 
your minds what kind of America 
you want after the war,” Mrs. 
Roosevelt advised. "You'll be a 
powerful influence either for ex- 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Mrs. Roosevelt Hopes 





traordinary good or for great 
harm. But you must not fail to 
, realize first of all that you are 

Americans, just as the millions of 
others are who will have fought 
the war here at home.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt also believes that 
every soldier overseas should in- 
form and interest himself in labor 
developments on the homefront 
during his absence—strikes and all. 

"You boys will come home to 
conditions set by organized labor 
and the majority of you will be 
directly affected in your postwar 
jobs by this,” she said. Mrs. 
Roosevelt recalled that in her talk 
before the National CIO conven- 
tio last week, she urged the 
unions to set up no barriers to 
keep boys from becoming members 
and to get together with industrial 
management to plan an economy 
where jobs will be available at 
once. 

INVITED TO EAT 


All the pictures you’ve ever seen 
of the First Lady give her a rough 
deal and don’t begin to tell the 
truth. She’s warm and sincere and 
down-to-earth and could divvy up 
enough of her personality to make 
every MP your best friend and 
still have plenty to spare. She’s 
got a sense of humor which she’s 
not afraid to turn on herself, and 
“she gets a kick out of remember- 
ing the real or imagined boredom 
with which she was met by young 
officers at several of her Pacific 
stops and the "Why don’t you stay 
home?” glint in their eye. 

Mrs. Roosevelt told of all the 
questions thrown at her by soldiers 
during her tour—ranging from 
"Why are there so many strikes?” 
to "Gee, Mrs. Roosevelt, when are 
we ever gonna go home?” from an 
18-year-old sailor. Then there was 
a soldier who asked bluntly: "Say, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, is the President 
gonna run for a fourth term or 
not?” She answered that last with 
”"T never have asked the President 
and I never will.” 

Answering queries about strikes 
was harder. Although the First 
Lady believes there shouldn’t be 


Tree Shortage Swells 
U.S. Yuletide Woes 


SEATTLE — While the men in 
the foxholes of Italy and New 
Guinea are certain to lack most 
of the things which used to make 
Chrisimas the colorful holiday it 
was, the people back home are 
going to be shy a Yuletide fixture 
or two themselves. 

Recently the sad news was 
broken that the supply of Christ- 
mas toys would not meet half the 
demand—and most wf the toys 
would be but pale reminders of the 
fascinating gadgets of other years. 

Now the nation’s foresters have 
forecast that there will be a great 
shortage of Christmas trees. Lack 
of Manpower and overtaxed trans- 
portation facilities, they explained, 
are the reasons U.S. homes will 
be less Christmasy than ever be- 
fore. 








(Continued from Page 1) 





strikes in wartime, she also feels 
labor isn’t entirely to blame. 
"When labor gives up its only 
weapon —the right to strike—the 
public must assume the responsi- 
bility for seeing that no unjust or 
unfair conditions prevail,” Mrs. 
Roosevelt said, which is something 
she feels the homefront hasn't 
done as well as it could. 
Getting invited to chow at the 
White House was something of a 
shock since all I'd asked for was 
an interview. The lunch lasted from 
1 PM until about 2:30. The Presi- 


NE 





Castes 





IETS 


dent was nowhere to be seen and 
I didn’t ask where he was. I did 
feel pretty important though on 
the way over to the White House, 
stalking up the forbidden side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, nodding 
condescendingly to MPs on guard 
and dropping casual "Have to 
meet Mrs. Roosevelt for lunch.” I 
was amazed at not even having 
to show dog-tags to get inside the 
gates: 

Mrs. Roosevelt worries about 
ration points, too, it seems. We 
had melon, turkey hash, which 
Mrs. Roosevelt was slightly apolo- 
getic about since it wasn’t meat 
and besides was leftover from 
roast turkey of the day before, but 
which she said had to be eaten. 
We had cranberry sauce, new 
peas and for dessert a sort of 
chocolate pudding. Then the 
waiter passed mints, coffee and 
cigarettes. We got seconds on 
turkey hash. We guess Mrs. Roose- 
velt wasn’t kidding about somebody 
having to clean up the leftovers. 





GI Show Overseas 


LONDON — The first overseas 
performance of "This is the Army” 
was given here this week by Irving 
Berlin and an array of U.S. Army 
stage talent. The first night audi- 
ence included Lt. Gen. Jacob L. 
Devers, commander of U.S. forces 
in the European theater, Ambassa- 
dor John Winant and Lady Louise 
Mountbatten, who appeared on the 
stage to thank the Army for do- 
nating the box office receipts to 
British war relief. The hit of the 
evening was a new Berlin number 





entitled "My British Buddy.” 


Lend-Lease Help 
In Reverse Cited 


—— 


WASHINGTON — President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt cited the 
large quantities of war materials 
and foodstuffs contributed to the 
American war effort by Great 
Britain, Austraiia and New Zeal- 
and in his 12th Lend-lease report 
to Congress. 

The: British Commonwealth re- 
ported reverse Lend-lease expend- 
itures of about 1,171,000,000 dol- 
lars as of last June 30, the Presi- 
dent said. 2 

Successful pooling of resources 

the combined effort of the 
United Nations against the Axis 
have been the big dividends of the 
Lend-lease program, he stated. 
"We've not only made progress in 
the war but we've saved the lives 
of many of our boys as well as 
those of our Allies,” Mr. Roosevelt 
declared. 

"There is of course no physical 
or financial standard value where- 
by we can measure military con- 
tributions to the war on land, sea 
and aloft made by our Allies or 
ourselves,” he vointed out. 

The President said that every 
member of the United Nations has 
contributed to the Lend-lease pro- 
gram. Under master Lend-lease 
agreements, he told the Congress, 
nations receiving our aid have 
contributed to the defense of the 
United States by granting bases 
and by furnishing all articles, serv- 
ices, facilities and information 
possible. 

During the past summer, he said, 
the Uniied Kingdom extended re- 
verse Lend-lease to include not 
only goods, services and informa- 
tion for the U.S. armed forces, but 
also raw materials, commodities 
and foodstuffs. 


Labors Wage Clamor 
Called ‘Will O' Wisp’ 


WASHINGTON — William H. 
Davis, chairman of the War Labor 
Board, notified organized labor 
this week that the growing clamor 
for abolition of the "Little Steel” 
formula governing wage ceilings 
amounted to chasing a "will o’ the 
wisp’ anc could only result in re- 
newing a disasirous race between 
wages and prices. 

In a _ statement asserting his 
recent wage report to Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace had been 
widely misinterpreted as a virtual 
indorsement of a more liberal wage 
policy, Mr. Davis said wages "have 
been stabilized and should remain 
stable.” 

The WLB chairman’s letter last 
week to the Vice President declared 
that wages had been substantially 
frozen since September, 1942, while 
prices had been allowed to gain in 
wome instances. This was viewed 
in some “Quarters as_ signifying 
WLB sympathy for labor's wage 
increase demands. 

Mr. Davis defended the board's 
recent granting of higher wages to 
coal miners on the ground that it 
was within the limits of the stabi- 








lization policy. 





Japs Rocked By Heavy 
Allied Aerial Blows 





ALLIED SOUTH PACIFIC 
HEADQUARTERS — The mighty 
Allied aerial fist of the Southwest 
Pacific struck staggering blow: 
again this week at the embatticd 
Japanese navy and air forces. 

Eight Nipponcse ships, including 
one heavy cruiser, were sent to the 
bottom. Sixteen ships, including 
nine warships, were badly damag- 


Mont Cenis Tunnel 
Raid Among Heaviest 


AN ALLIED AIR BASE IN 
ENGLAND — The RAF attack 
Wednesday night on the Modena 
entrance to the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
leading into Ite'w is described by 
Reuters as "one the largest ever 
dispatched so far south by the RAF 
Eomber Command.” 

‘When it became known that 
traffic was once more rolling 
through the tunnel after the Sept. 
16 raid, the new attack was carried 
out. The Sevtember raid had 
forced the Germans to transport 
troops from France through Ger- 
many and the Brenner Pass instead 
of direct to Italy. 

Pilots reporting after the raid 
said that the valley in which Mo- 
dena lies was brilliantly flood- 
lighted by colored target indicators 
dropped by the pathfinder crews. 

"We swooped down on the tar- 
get like a pack of wolves,” one 
pilot said, and "before long the 
valley was full of fire. 

No enemy fighters were reported 
along the route. 











Senators To Press 
Poll-Tax Measure 


WASHINGTON — Despite the 
virtual certainty of a filibuster by 
Southern senators, Sen. Frederick 
Van Nuys (D., Ind.), chairman of 
the Senate Juriciary Committee, 
served notice this week that he 
would press for passage of the anti- 
poll tax bill. He predicted that 
the bill, which has already passed 
the House, would be approved by a 
“comfortable” majority of his com- 
mittee but would run into a storm 
of debate from its opponents on 
the Senate floor. 

A strategy meeting was held this 
week by 15 Senators from the 
Southern states after which Sen. 
Tom Connally (D., Texas) said, "it 
is our intention to prevent the 
bringing up of controversial, bitter, 
partisan subjects during this stress- 
ful period, subjects which tend to 
divert the Senate from essential 
war legisiation.” 





German Power Gains 


WASHINGTON — Germany is 
more powerful now than in 1939 
and Japan still has a powerful 
army, Maj. Gen. George V. Strong, 
chief of army military intelligence, 
told Congress in secret session 
two weeks ago, Rep. George E. 
Outland, California, revealed this 
week. ‘ 
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ed and four warships were possibly 
hit by Allied airmen. 

At.the same time, 144 Japanese 
aircraft were ripped out of the 
skies and 22 were listed as prob- 
ably destroyed. 

The week's air victories brought 
the enemy’s air losses during the 
first 11 days of November to 348 
planes destroyed and 99 probably 
destroyed, according to official an- 
nouncements. 

Bombers blasted and fired Jap 
barracks, warehouses, airdromes, 
dispersal areas and hounded con- 
voys steaming toward bomb-shat- 
tered Rabaul harbor on New 
Britain Island. 

Land fighting was restricted to 
savage clashes at the north end of 
Empress Augusta Bay on Bougain- 
villee Island in the Solomons. An 
enemy force of several hundred 
made a surprise landing under 
cover of darkness on Nov. 6-7 and 
deployed along a river at the 
northern end of the bay. US. 
Marines, who had lended there 
several days previously, attacked 
and slaurhtered more than half of 
the Japanese force. 


Allied medium b:mbers and 
fighters joined the land battle, 
strafing and bombing Jap gun po- 
sitions and supply points and send- 
int many landing barges to the 
bottom. 

Rabaul harbor where the encmy 
was atiempting to gather shipping 
and naval reinforcements took the 
brunt of the aerial lachings. Amer- 
ican bombers shot in low over the 
harhor, slashine at shinpine, town 
and waterfront installations and 
Rapopo airdrome. 





FIFTH IS BOCGED 
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has swung northward 30 miles up 
the Adriatic coast, is now but 24 
miles below the great highway 
running westward into Rome. 

As they now stand, the enemy’s 
defenses run from northeast to 
southwest across Italy—behind the 
Sangro River halfway downward 
across Italy, thence across 15 
miles of mountainous country be- 
tween the headwaters of the 
Sangro and the Garigliano, and 
then downward to the Mediter- 
ranean behind the Garigliano. 

Fighting up to the winter line, 
Allied gains during the past week 
have ranged from zero at the 
Garigliano, on the left, to the 17 
miles accounted for in the 8th 
Army roll up to the Sangro. West 
from the Garigliano, British troops 
of the 5th Army advanced five 
miles to take Calabritto; in the 
sector of the 5th Army right and 
the 8th Army left flanks, a wedge 
10 miles deep was driven upward 
from Isernia to Rionero. 





HEAVY BOMBERS 
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formation and two were shot 
down. 


In the fourth big blow at rail 
communications, RAF night-flying 
Wellingtons knocked out a viaduct 
just outside of Genoa, setting fire 
to a train which was crossing the 
structure. At Genoa, Fortresses 
attacked: the Ansaldo steel works 
and bombed the city’s railway 
yards and docks. 


Three separate raids were direct- 
ed against Italian ball bearing 
production centers—one on Turin 
and two on Villar Perosa. The Fiat 
factory at Turin, third most im- 
portant ball bearing producer in 
German - occupied Europe, was 
bombed for the first time by 
planes from the Mediterranean. 
Flying Fortresses partially destroy- 
ed or severely damaged every 
building in the plant area, photos 
showed. 

The ball bearing plant at Villar 
Perosa, 25 miles southwest of 
Turin, took a one-two pounding on 
successive days—first by twin- 
tailed B-24s and then by Fort- 
resses. Heavy flak was met on both 
missions and of the 15 enemy 
fighters sent up against the Lib- 
erators, one was shot down. 

Followirfg the tremendous aerial 
attacks from England on the ball 
bearing plant at Schweinfurt, Ger- 
many, the of the plants in 
France and Italy pointed up clear- 
ly the specialized long-range tactics 
now — Gee against crucial 
duction scheme. al 
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Expert Reports 
Wehrmacht Rolls 
On Synthetic Oil 


Where does Germany get the oil 
for the armies fighting a stub- 
born, if losing, war with half the 
world? 

The powerful “American Liber- 
ator raid ‘against the Ploesti oil- 
fields last Aug. 2 is known to. have 
wrought wholesale damage to the 
source of one-third of the Nazi oil 
supply. Yet, Germany’s alarming 
reverses do not seem to stem from 
a@ petroleum shortage. 

The veil of mystery shrouding 
the oil enigma is partially pierced 
by Fritz Sternberg, an exiled Ger- 
man writer with a first-hand in- 
sight into matters European. Now 
living in the States, he says that 
the Reich is keeping abreast of 
the oil problem mainly through the 
development of a powerful syn- 
thetic oil industry. 

OUT OF REACH 

Best thing about this industry, 
from the German point of view, 
is where most of the plants are 
not. They're not in the Rhine and 
Ruhr regions where Britain-based 
bombers have been raising havoc. 

Most of the ersatz oil factories 
are in the vicinity of Hanover, in 
Upper Silesia and in the Sudeten 
area. The substitute oil is made 
from coal and there are handy 
anthracite deposits in Upper Sil- 
esia and Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Sternberg makes the point 
that while the successful bombing 
of the Ploesti oilfields has im- 
paired Nazi oil production, Ger- 
many’s second oil network in the 
central and eastern parts of the 
country, in Silesia and Czechoslo- 
vakia carries on its flow of black 
gold. And the only way to hit the 
German oil supply where it hurts 
jis to follow up the blow at Ru- 
mania with heavy attacks on the 
other major sources. 

EARLY YEARS 

In the early years of the war 
Germany built up the reputation 
of being the great proponent of 
mechanized warfare—and _ there- 
fore a great oil user—but times 
have changed. The London Econ- 
omist reports that photographs 
from the Russian front no longer 
show great lines of German 
trucks. Instead there are endless 
columns of horse-drawn artillery, 
wagons and the native peasant 
carts of Poland and Russia—small 
vehicles drawn by a single horse. 
There is much dependence on 
railways, also. 


All this would seem to show that 
while Germany may not yet fee! 
the pinch in oil supplies, she~is 
having a hard time turning out 
the mectanized equipment that 
put the blitz in the blitzkriegs of 
1939-41. 


Giraud Quits As 
Committee Head 


General Henri Giraud, 
mander in Chief of the French 
armed forces, and four other com- 
missioners left the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation this 
week and seven new members we-e 
appointed to the expanded and ie- 
organized governing body. Four of 
the seven appointees are leaders 
of anti-Nazi underground mo,.e- 
ments in France. 

General Giraud, who was co- 
chairman of the committee with 
General Charles de Gaulle, will be 
able now to give full time to his 
military duties, a spokesman for 
the committee said in announcirg 
the changes. Remaking of the c m- 
mittee was along tive lines of what 
the people in France want in their 
government, he said. 

General de Gaulle stated at a 
press conference that the immedi 
ate aim of the committee is to fight 
the war successfully inside and out- 
side France. Resettling France 
when liberation comes is the lonz- 
range purpose of the body. he said. 

New members of the comittee are 
Andre Le Trocquer, Emmanue! 
d’Astier de la Viserie, Perre 
Frenay and Rene Capitant, all 
French resistance leaders; and 
Pierre Mendes-France, Louis Jac- 
quinot and Henri Queuille. 

The men who left the govern- 
ment with Gen. Giraud were Gen- 
eral Alphonse Georges, General 
Paul Legentilhomme, Couve de 
Murville and Jules Abadie. 

Generai Giraud will still be 
responsible to the Committee's 
Commissioner of War. 
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AN ORNATE Italian monument is put to work to support a clo 
The boys have strung the line from the arms of two figures at the right and left who seem to have 
solved their own laundry problem by not wearing any clothes, 


Art Bows To The War 





i cantons 











of good 
farmer- 


was a monstrous waste 
iand to the hard-headed 
doughboy. 

"I want to hello to them 
and to touch them,’ is the way 
Pvt. Campbell, ward attendant 
at a field hospital, described the 
painting of "Alexander and Rox- 
ana.” The guide pointed to the 
brass plate on the corner of the 
frame: "Artista Mariana _ Rossi,” 
he announced proudly. 
| "I wonder why we dont have 
|painters like him,” said Sgt. Tuliy, 
ja laboratory technician in the same 


say 


a 





| hospital. 

"Maybe we dao,” muttered Cpl. 
'Garr, a cook, “But it will take 
some GI's a couple of hundred 


years from now to recognize it.” 
/Cpl. Garr, it might be added, is an 
jamateur painter. 


They wandercd slowly from room 
to rocm, the Yanks and the little 


man in Civilian clothes and black 
riding boots. Cpl. Garr knew 
enough Spanish to understand 


some of the guide’s Italian. And 
with their eyes the three medics 
filed in the aescription of the 
fabulous furnisnings of this Bur- 
bon palace, which is regarded as 
one of the grandest in all Europe. 

So great was the cost of upkeep 
—at one time te entire population 
of Caserta worked at the palace— 
that since 1860 it has not been 
regularly occupied although the 
royal apartment has been preserved 
as a museum of grandeur. King 
Vittorio Emmar.uele, present Ital- 
ian ruler, lived there briefly in 1920. 

The Germans used parts of the 
palace as a military headquarters; 
the proximity of the buildings to 
an important railroad junction 
also led to their receiving bomb 
hits, buce of the irreplaceable sec- 
tion only the king’s chapel was 
struck. 

All this the guide explained. He 
showed them the life-sized gold 
statue of Minerva, the queen's 
"powder room,” and the queen’s 
gclden bathtub. He pointed out, 
through windows 50 feet high, the 
four interior courtyards, each large 
enough tor a football field, and 
each marked, strangely .enough, by 
a single bomb crater. 
| The soldiers , blinked 





at huge 


King’s Palace Awes 


(Continued from Page 1) 
| mirrors, 


| 
| 
| 





now taped to prevent 
breakage, suspended from the ceil- 
ling by 20-foot strands of 
jrope. They heard the tinkling ol 
the glass chandeliers in the throne 
room. They stared at the painting 
of the man and the lion which 
hung over the queen’s bed. 
"From this lignt it looks like the 
lion is sleeping.’ noted Pvt. Camp- 
bell, - 
‘From here it looks like the lion 


jis about ready to pounce on me,” 
said Set. Tuily. 
The _ guide, thus encouraged, 


launched into profuse praise of art. 
"What has science done but de- 
jctroy?” he exclaimed Bitterly. Cpl. 
Garr dryly remarkee 


er in each room, only intrusion of | 
the modern upon the ancient. | 

The three Yanks, after paying 
their guide well in cigarettes, 
descended the erand stairway. 

"Come back. Bring _friends,’’| 
chortled the little man in civilian | 
clothes and black riding boots. | 

The Yanks, strangely silent, | 
climbed into their jeep and drove | 
away. 


Commons To Consider | 


Moscow Agreements, 


——— 

LONDON — Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden opened the debate 
on the war situation in the House 
of Commons Friday by deciaring 
that the measures approved in the 
Moscow conference for shortening 
the war will be revealed "only as 
they develop at the expense of the 
common enemy.” He told the Com- 
mons that the principle to which 
Moscow conferees agreed upon in 
the declaration on general security 
“covered the whole future of world 
security.” 

Mr. Eden asserted that the frank 
and . exhaustive examination of 
military problems had done more 
good to mutual relations than any 
other phase of the conference. 
"The results of the conference ex- 
ceeded my fondest hopes,” the 
foreign secretary said. 





thesline for Yanks bivouacked in a park. 
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Internal Crisis 


| Shakes Lebanon 


golden | 


CAIRO—Almost two years to the 
day after it was proclaimed an in- 
| dependent state, Lebanon, on tne 
eastern shore of the Mediter- 
| ranean, was in the throes of a con- 
|stitutional crisis this weck. The 
| president, Alfred Nakkache, and 


| wo of his ministers were arreste. | 


martial! 
the 


and 
Beirut, 


by Senegalese 
}law was declared 
capital. 

| Lebanon was a mandated state 
}under French control until July 
11941, when Allied troops marche i 
in and forced Vichy troops to re- 


troops 
in 


on the pres- | tire. General Georges Catroux, the 
ence of a shiny red fire extinguish- | Free French commander in chief, | 


proclaimed the independence of 

Lebanon on Novy. 23 of that year. 
The state of tension began last 

Monday when the government 


,.| passed a bill for the revision of the | 


existing constitution, ignoring ¢ 
previous warning by the Fre c) 
Committee of National Liberation 
that no change could be made 
without Frencii consent. The warn 
ing was interpreted to mean tha 


t 


| Lebanese constitution must remain 


termi- 
nta- 
the 


-n force until it is legally 
nated by an accredited represe 
tive French government after 
war. 

The dispute has had serious ef- 
fects in Beirut, it was reported 
where French troops were forced 
to fire on  de.nonstrators. The 
French commissioner spoke over 
the radio Thursday and exovlaired 
that the arrested officials had 
plotted against France. 


Chinese Halt Japs 


CHUNGKING — Fighting sav 
agely along a 90-mile frcnt be 
tween the Yangtze River 
Tungting Lake. Chinese troops this 
week virtually halted the Japanese 
invasion of China’s "rice bowl,” a 
Chinese communique reported. 
American fighter bombers sup- 
ported the land forces. One prong 
of the Nipponese offensive swept 
inte Chikiana, 35 miles southeast 
of Ichang, the Yangtze River port. 





and | 


Nazi Headache a 


| Grows As Balkan 
Unrest Spreads 


LONDON—German guards walk- 
ing their lonely vigils along the 
mountainous railways of Yugo- 
slavia this week found that a 
Partisan hand is quicker than a 
Nazi eye. From the Italian frontier 
to Montenegro, an increasing 
number of tracks have been torn 
up, trains derailed, large bridges 





destroyed. 
In the global picture of war, 
the destruction of one bridge on 


the line from Brod to Sarajevo is 
hardly worth a line in the news- 
paper. But to the German army of 
occupation, its hands already full 
with the marauding’ guerrilla 
activity of the patriots in every 
part of the country, the loss of a 
train here, the stalling of a con- 
voy there meant endless annoy- 
ance of the kind that eventually 
turns proud conquerors into abject 
soldiers. 
FOOD DELAYED 

Food for German garrisons hold- 
ing the Dalmatian coast did not 
arrive on time. Reinforcemenis for 
Nazi units hardpressed in their 
mountain strongholds by the Parti- 
Sans were delayed. It was these in- 
cidents that reflected the impor- 
tance of the Yugoslav patriot move- 
ment more than the pitched 
battles between the Germans and 
the guerrillas. 

But the Slavs, and their brothers 


in Albania, were fighting with 
guns as well as with dynamite. 
Northeast .of Susak in Croatia, 


there were reports of heavy fight- 
ing against German tank units. 
Patriots in southern Yugoslavia 
took several small, but important 
railway junctions. Sometimes, the 
Germans recaptured these places, 
but always the patriots managed 


to escape with small loss, after 
wrecking machinery, destroying 
military installations of value to 


the Nazis. 

Scattered attacks like those over 

the mountainous country of Yugo- 
Slavia and Albania were holding at 
least seven, and possibly 12, Ger- 
man divisions. Added to the Wehr- 
macht forces were the estimated 
ten divisions sent—at the request 
of Adolf Hitler—by the satellites 
of Berlin. These were divisions 
which could not reinforce German 
troops in Italy or bolster the losing 
spirit of the eastern armies. 
ITALIAN GUNS 
of the guns being used 
jagainst the Germans are those of 
{the nine Italian divisions which 
| went over to or were disarmed by 
|the patriots when Italy left the 
|Axis triangle in September. 
} Unable to down the patriots with 
bullets, the Germans apparently 
have turned to one of their oldest 
tricks, inserting their own men in 
the ranks of the opposition. From 
|General Sir Henry Maitland Wil- 
son, Allied command*r in the 
Middle East, came a siern warning 
to Yugoslavs masquerading as 
|Chetniks while helping the Ger- 
}mans. They will be considered as 
| "traitors to their nation and to 
|the United Nations,” Sir Henry 
declared. 


SOVIETS ROLL 
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Some 








| (Continued from 
! 


| 





| Dnieper River and to continue the 
pursuit as soon as Kiev fell. 
| Not only west of Kiev were the 
| Germans in trouble, but also south 
|of the city where the Soviets 
pushed two columns parallel to 
| the Dnieper River, one along the 
| west bank toward Pereyaslavl, the 
other due south toward Byelaya 
| Tserkov on the main railway sup- 
| plying the Nazi forces in the 
| Dnieper Bend. If this junction feil, 
| the staunch resistance of the Ger- 
| man garriscn at Krivoi Rog far to 
} the south would’ be - seriously 
hamnered lack of supplies. 
| Although the easiern front is 
;}not usually considered a_ battle 
}zone in which amphibious land 
ings are essential, the Soviets last 
week displayed more than a little 
skill in forcing two bridzeheads on 
the eastern Crimea. North and 
south of Kerch. the Soviets ‘n- 
creased their pressure, while heavy 
artillery lobbed many tons of high 
exvlosives into the Nazi strongz- 
hold 

In the Crimea the Germans are 
completely sealed off from all 
communications with the other 
Wehrmacht units in south Rus- 
sia. Rissian troops in the Pere- 
kop isthmus take care of the seal- 
ing off process and probably are 
bracing themselves for a desperate 
escape try by the Nazis. 
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MATS STATIONS NOTE 


Dear Editor: 

A valuable piece of Radio En- 
gineering Test Equipment belong- 
ing to the Psychological Warfare 
Branch AFHQ has been lost in 
North Africa. It is impossible to 
replace this equipment and the 
loss of it is very serious. 

The details of the equipment 
are: one General Radio 516C, 
Radio Frequency Bridge, lost on 
Oct. 2, on MATS aircraft, be 
tween Tunis and Algiers. Eauip 
ment is in unpainted plywood box 
approximately 18 by 14 by 12 
inches. Information concerning 
this equinment to be communicat- 
ed to Captain Walter R. Brown 
PWB or any PWB office. 

—Capt. Walter R. Brown 





WHAT’S IN A NAME 


I have managed one way or 
another to see all the "Hollywood” 
shows which have come to Africa. 
In my candid oninion, they come 
out second in comparison with our 
own GI presentations. 

Never is any word ever written 
to glorify the GI trooper, the dog- 
face who leaves his barracks at 
night to bounce about in a quar- 
ter-ton to entertain a_ hospital, 
or a bivouac, or station. These fel- 
lows are merely GIs and are not 
at all glamorous. They work all 
day and spend their evenings 
bringing joy and a bit of gayety 
to their fellow soldiers. 

These men are the real enter- 
tainers, they are the ones who de- 
serve our praise and thanks. 

Besides the men who act. or sing. 
Or present specialty numbers, 


there are the various unit bands 
which play for dances, for con- 
certs or just play sweet, moody, 
sentimental music reminiscent of 
our high schoo! and college days. 
If more e¢ttention was paid to our 
own men who are doing such a 
noble job of bringing happiness to 
a great many Gls, then I’m sure 
we would wake up to their value 
and treat them like the heroes 
they really are. 

—Set. Harry A. Davis 





MARITAL STATUS 


Dear Editor: 

The first American soldier to 
marry in’ North Africa following 
the Allied landings was Lt. Bert 
Froehly, New York City, a pilot 
for an A-20 group. On Feb. 6. he 
was married to Elaine Bost, ANC, 
Vandalia, Ill., in the presence of 
numerous witnesses, all members 
of her hospital unit. 

Bride Froehly was lovely in a 
creation of navy blue trimmed 
with gold buttons, while the groom 
was dressed in a _ single-breasted 
coat and pink trousers which have 
become quite popular during the 
past season. 

Although S-Sgt. Cheney was the 
first to become a father, Lt. and 
Mrs. Froehly expect an exemption 
veiy soon. She was ordered back 
to the States four months ago and 
discharged from the service. Lt. 
Froehly joined her shortly there- 
after upon the completion of his 
50th mission. After the usual leave 
of absence, he was reassigned to an 
outfit at Lake Charles, La., where 
the happy couple is at home to 
friends. 





—Maj. E. J. Dempsey 





Puptent Poets 





2000 HRS. 


At night soon after ten 

My heart slips out of bed 

And hurries half around the world 

To be with you instead. 

And then soon after ten, 

When taps are ringing through, 

My dreams and I track down my 
heart 

So we can be there, too. 

And though from dawn ’til after 
nine 

My heart curls up to doze, 

And all my dreams stay right in 
line, 

My memory still knows 

That night, soon after ten, 

My heart will wake again, 

To be with you ‘til reveille, 

From night soon after ten. 

—A Wave 


TO VOYAGERS 


I want to tell you guys back 
home . 4 

Sheltered in barracks and all, 

If you think you've got some 


minor complaint 


Wait till your gutfit gets the 
*call.” 

Down to the pier they march you. 
Joe, 


S‘uff you aboard a ship and then 
Off across the world you go 
Mile after mile of sea, no end. 


At mess time you stand, sway in 
line 

And blance the ship with your 
tray 


Then vou struggle to find a space 
But there're too many guys in the 


way. 

Wearilv after you flop on your 
bunk 

With the hopes that you'll fall 
asleep, 

But vour empty stomach flops 
around 


To the tune of the brinv deep. 
Iast but not least I want to say. 
And you'll probably think I’m nuts, 
But a trip like this in a lousy 
hold 
Believe me, takes plenty of cuts. 
—S-Set. Jack Palatnick 


"ONE OF OUR 


Eagles of the modern air, 
Tense on deadly pinions, 
Pilot pilgrims, flying where 
Sun and stars alone before 
Had mingled with the meteors. 
Heroes of uncharted blue, 
Warriors of windy space. . 


soar. 


Weaving, dipping, tearing through 

Searchlights, shrapnel, like a lace 

Of deah for them or those pur 
sued. 

aa grippers huddled still be- 
ow 

Watcn with pride their airmen 
who 


Climb with pride 

Climb to Fate in indigo: 

If you die, they deaden, too . . 
And if you live, they live anew! 


—Pvt. John L. Sheehan 





MARIE OF NAPOLI 


My fair Marie of Napoli 

Has taste and more 

Her figure’s round, 

A perfect thirty-four. 

Her build is slight, 

Her step is light, 

Her lips are sweet as dew. 

Her cheek so fair, her silken hair, 

Her eyes of gold-flecked brown; 

The merest touch, and you want 
to clutch 

The neatest stuff in town. 

But halt your glim, for 
chance is slim, 

Forget your dearest wish, 

It’s tough stuff, lad, and just too 
bad 

But you see, I found her first! 

—Pvt. James F. Dunne 


your 





WISHFUL THINKING 


If a fairy, good, would grant one 
wish 

And I could have no more, 

I'd have a bathroom, built for one, 

And I’d close and lock the door! 


—Lt. Rose C. Craig 
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Of All Things 


_— 


Radioing -_Home, 
The Cigarette Problem 
And Inventors Needed 
Pena ae: 


Radioing Home 


Mackay Radio has_ imparted 
revealing information on 
what soldiers and their families 
are saying to each other when they 
use coded and numbered Expedi- 
tionary Force Messages as their 
means of comnyrunication. 

The all-around most’ popular 
message is No. 1, "Letter. received. 
thanks.” But the one 
anxious servicemen send most 
frequently is No. 73, "Are you all 
right? Worried about you.” This is 
the kind the soldier usually hits 
the ether with after about three 
weéks of drawing blanks at mail 
call. 

Right up there among the lead- 
ers, said MacKay, are 85 and 86 
which say, respectively, "Son 
Born,” and "Daughter Born.” 

The inexpensive messages are 
along the lines of the numbered 
holiday and birihday greeting 
telegrams which the _ telegraph 
companies used to feature at 
home. The sender can choose from 
more than 150 texts, some of which 
are nice and _ sentimental, like 
ever-popular Nos. 61 and 32, which 
read, "You are more than ever 
in my thoughts at this time” and, 
"All my love, dearest.” 


The Cigarette Problem 


As if we didn’t have enough to 
wolry about, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce comes aiong and says 
that there are going to be lean 
smoking days ahead. It seems that 
Americans and their international 
friends are smoking on borrowed 
tobacco. 

There have been so many 
cigarettes consumed tunis year thav 
manufacvurers have had to borrow 
from next year’s suppiy and even 
from 1945 tobacco reserves. 

America is using 780 million 
pounds of tobacco this year and 
is sharing 42 percent of _ its 
cigarette supply with other na- 
tions. Next year, however, Amer- 
ican manufacturers will be allotted 


oniy 463 million pounds of the 
weed and one cigarette company 
official predic.ed a _ shoriage of 


smokes wichin 20 months. 

Al.ihough this is going to be 
hard on the nation’s smokers, it 
must be oovious that the real 
hardship is going to fall on the 
to discard decades of thinking 
habiv. 

How, for 
layout saow the 
soldier contrasiing the _ sizes of 
two brands of smokes, when no 
one will nave two cigarettes at the 
same time? How will a certain 
company convince its public that 
"They Satisfy,” when They” may 
only be, say, three cigarevtes every 
two days? 

Tiere’ll be one slogan which will 
muddie through, though. Because 
most anyone will be willing to 
walk a. mile for even a good-sized 
snipe. Happily, it will be 20 months 
before smokers have to begin to 
worry. 


instance, can an ad 
picture of a 


Inventors Needed 


Every once in a_ while, when 
people get pretty complacent 
about the mechanical marvels 
which they have placed on the 
earth and begin to think that 
there’s nothing much left to in- 
vent, along comes some _ professor 
or other who says: "Wake up, 
there is plen y to do yet.” 

This time it’s Dr. Colin Gar- 
field Fink of Columbia University, 
vho is convinced that there is 
still left a great frontier for tech- 
nical progress. Not a man to make 
a broad statement like that and 
just let it stand there, Dr. Fink 
goes ahead and draws up a little 
list of six inventions we need a 
lot. Here it is: 

(1) An electric light ten times 
as efficient as any we have. 

(2) An improved automobile gas 
engine three or four times as ef- 
ficient as the present type. 

(3) A rainproof and sunproof 
paint for wooden structures. 

(4) An alloy of aluminum as 
resistant to fatigue as steel. 

(5) A metal or other material to 
take the place of our rapidly 
dwindling resources of copper and 
lead. 


(6) A material as good as leather 


THE YEAR'S AT THE FALL 








INTERNATIONAL FORUM 





Four men this week made 
speeches which the whole of the 
free world heard or read. The 
men were Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Winston Churchill, Joseph Sialin 
and Adolf Hitler—the leaders, re- 
spectively, of the three most 
powerful Allied nations and of 
Axis Europe. Not often have all 
four men spoken in the same 
week. Never before, perhaps, has 
the optimism of the Allied leaders 
been revealed in such sharp con- 
trast to the gloom of the Fuehrer 
of Nazidom. 

The Roosevelt and Churchill 
speeches are possibly not to be 
considered full-dress affairs. Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke over a_ nation- 
wide hookup, and the occasion of 
his address—the signing of the 
United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Agreemen.—was impor- 
tant. But for the most part he 
limited himseif to a single topic— 
the practieal work of reconstruc- 
tion in nations which have fallen 
prey to Axis terror. 

STRESSED BRITISH 

Mr. Churchill at the annual 
dinner of the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don—always an impressive funciion 
--but although he cordially saluted 
the achievemenis of the Red Army 
and the results of the Moscow 
conference, he was in large part 
concerned with merely British af- 
fairs. It is noteworthy, however, 
that both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill took Allied victory for 
granted and, despite warnings 
that the return of peace might 
not be near, devo.ed considerable 
time to postwar problems. 

The accent on the fuiure was 
even stronger in the speech Mar- 
shal Stalin made on the 26th an- 
niversary of the Russian revolution 
of 1917. There was no doubt about 
the full-dress nature of the Stalin 
speech. Every Nov. 7 Mr. Stalin 
reviews the progress of the U.S. S. 
R., and the speech is invariably 
long and invariably intended for 
woridwide consumption. 

BRIGHT OUTLOOK 

As in the Roosevelt and Churchill 
speeches, the note of confidence 
in the Stalin address was strong. 
The great lengih of his speech 
made it possible for him to deal 
with the war more exhaustively 
than either of the two western 
Allied leaders, but, like 
Marshal Stalin’s thoughts con- 
stantly turned to the future—a 
future of peace, reconstruction and 
total Axis defeat. . 


This Allied emphasis on the 
future did not escape the attention 
of a smallish man who spoke for 
an -hour this week in a Munich 
beer hall. Adolf Hitler observed 





for shoes. —G. D. 


with a sneer that while the Allied 


theirs, |. 





Allied Hope Contrasts 
With Hitler's Gloom 





leaders seemed to be planning the 
future of the whole world, he was 
concerned solely with Germany. 
The sarcasm must have missed 
fire, for even those of his fanatical 
followers who were present at the 
20.\h anniversary of the Nazi 
Munich putsch must have recalled 
that only a few years ago the 
Fuehrer was grandly planning the 
whole world’s future for a matter 
of 1,000 years. 


This week ine Fuehrer had 
little to ‘say about the future 
beyond the assertion that the 


damage done by Allied bombers 
would be repaired when the day 
of Nazi viciory came. The future 
was a subject the Fuehrer seemed 
to wish to avoid; his reference to 
Nazi victory was fleeting. He 
dealt almost wholly with the 
present, noi concealing the fact 
that for Nazis the present is grim. 
Indeed, he called this the darkest 
hour in Nazi history and went so 
far as to say that if this were 1918, 
instead of 1943 (if the nation, that 
is, were ruled by the Kaiser in- 
stead of Adolf Hitler) Germany 
would already ‘nave surrendered. 
That was a startling admission, 
and at first glance it would seem 
that the Fuehrer had become 
hys-erical. Why vaint so black a 
picture to a nation already reeling 
under many reverses? Why bring 
up memories of 1918 and surrender? 
BLACK REMEMBRANCE 
The Fuehrer may or may not 
have worked himself into-an hys- 
terical state at Munich, but in 
his hysveria the deliberate mind 
of a master propagandist was still 
at work. Hitler very much wants 
the German people to realize the 
dangers that lie ahead. He wants 
them to feel desperate, for he and 
his advisers unmistakably believe 
that fear—and fear alone—can 
keep the Germans fighting on. 


Fear, and not hope, 1s now the 
Nazi theme song—fear of a future 
in which the nations of Europe, 
and indeed the whole world, will 
call the Nazis to jusiice. . 

Such hope as the Germans are 
permitted vio feel must be centered 
around the Fuehrer himself. The 
Munich speech depended heavily 
on the first person singular. "I can 
Save you,” the Fuehrer in effect 
tells his followers, "I alone . 

co 


Thus far tne propaganda of the 
Fuehrer and his advisers has 
worked extraordinarily well. Adolf 
Hitler’s gloomy and violent speech 
may be in s.ark contrast to the 
serene confidence of those of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill and Joseph Stalin. But 
the Germans do not hear the Al- 
lied leaders. H. H. L. 
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Flashes From The 
Italian Front Lines 


WHEN AN A-36 INVADER STRAFES a fully-loaded ammunition 
train, what happens? Lt. Col. Yancey S. Tarrant, Brownwood, Texas, 
knows. for he saw it happen. He was wingman on a recent “rhubard” 
flight south of Rome. His fellow pilot zoomed over the train. "I saw his 
tracers. go in and then there was a terrific explosion,” recounted the 
colcnel. "When I came to I thought the entire side of my cockpit was 
gone. But it was only caved in. So were sections of the wings. The 
canopy was wedged against the stick. The plane was slipping side- 
ways ...I had to use seven percent right rudder to keep her on even 
keel.” But the 26-year-old group executive officer. brought the plane 
back safely. It was promptly junked. 

- <e 





al 
THE HIGH-RANKING OFFICER stopped his jeep at the bend in 
the road leading through the palace gardens at Caserta. "That sign 
has no business here,” he snapped at the MP. The MP answered, "Yes, 
sir” and removed the sign "slippery curve” from around the neck of 
the Greek goddess. The high-ranking officer roared away in his jeep 
which promptly skidded into the bank. "Shall I put the sign back, sir?” 
asked the MP. od 
o om a 


* THEIR MISSION WAS TO CUT the road north of the town of 
Pietrovairano but the patrol of 30 ran into an ambush. Only two got- 
away. "They caught us with tank and machine gun fire,” said one of 
the survivors, Pfc. Robert Tolmie, Deer River, Minn. "It was cross fire 





and right upon us.” "All we could do was lie flat in the heavy grass, 
and hope,” said the other survivor, Col. Arnold Kurzen, 7509 Ridgeions | 
Ave., Chicago. ’’Then we crawled for over an hour. Darkness was the! 
only thing that saved us.” The two Yanks, after a day’s rest, went back 
to the front. ms 
we eo = 

THE FIRST BRIDGE to be thrown across the Volturno by Amer- 
ican engineers was built in minia ure some days before over 
a lagoon in Naples. The so called "jeep bridge” was de- 
signed by Capt. Robert Petherick, Port Orchard, Wash. Thanks to prior 
planning and the use of improvised material—small-gauge track lined 
with iron matting was used for the trcadways, the 140-foot span was 
constructed, while under -. in six saoeer 

LIKE ALL GOOD HUSBANDS Lt. Victor A. Anderson, Ogden, 
Utah, has named the plane after his wife, Daisy Deane. Lt. Leland S 
Fickes, Jr., North Hollywood, Calif., be’ag unattacked, has Diana, the 
Varga girl, on his side of the cockpit. Navigator Lt. Robert G. Keyser, 
Llano. Texas, and radio operator S-Sgt. John Dayton, Arkansas City. 
Kan., also think well of Diana. T-Sgt. Henry C. Henson, being the crew 
chief, put his wife Mary Lou on the right engine; his baby. Helen 
Andria, on the left. But the real s'ory is this: Henson put the baby’s 
name on the plane four months before she was born. ”Aw, I just knew 
it was going to be a girl,” he declared with a dry Texas drawl. 

ae ee D> 


AN AMERICAN OFFICER making a reconnaissance one night for 
a bridge si‘e on the Volturno wanted to ascertain if the enemy was in 
the vicinity. Boldly he shouted in German: "Send over the raft. I have 
a wounded prisoner.” From across the t4ver came a single authoritive 
voice, asking for the countersign. The lieutenant scurried behind a 
rock before replying: "Heil Roosevelt,” he shouted. Upon his return to 
headquarters he was able to report that the proposed bridge site was 
defended by at least two light machine guns and a section of riflemen 








Winter Ends Medics 
Battle With Malaria 





By Sgt. GEORGE DORSEY 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


Little yellow pills will no longer 
be a prescribed article of Army 
diet in this theater of war after 
Nov. 15. By that day the malaria 
bug will have knocked off for the 
year, not to reappear until next 
spring, and atebrine will be stowed 
away in the medical chest. 

Army medical authorities are 
velaxing temporarily in their fight 
against malaria because’ they 
know it’s getting too cold for dis- 
ease-carrying mosquitoes to breed 





anc it’s too chilly for malarial 
parasites to develop in the bodies 
of any of the insects which may 
still be flying around. 

Trained malaria tighters unde: 
Brig. Gen. F. A. Blesse, NATOUSA 
surgeon, assisted by Col. Paul F. 
Russell, NATOUSA malariologist, 
are bringing to a close a vigilant 
campaign of more than six months 
against a disease which has sap- 
ped the strength of almost every 
army that has fought in the 
Me .ilerranean area. 

It has been due largely to the 
trained Army scientists and tech- 
nicians working in every part of 
the theater that relatively a small 
humber of soldiers in the Medi- 
terranean area were stricken with 
malaria while more than eight 
limes as many civilians were fall- 
ing prey to the disease. 

_ Closely directed in their opera- 
tions by Lt. Col. Justin M. Andrews, 
Decatur, Ga., assistant malariolo- 
gist, the malaria fighters made 
thousands of blood tests among 
Civil populations to determine the 


* 





sections where malaria is a seri 
ous health hazard. ‘ 

Then they began stalking the 
Anopheles mosquito, 
ries the pestilence from person to 
person. With oi they smothered 
the mosquito larvae in the stag- 
nant breeding waters; by drain- 
ing marshes and ponds they swept 
away the eggs before hatching 
time. They campaigned against 
the adult mosquito with sprays 
end pyrethrum gas “bombs” which 


destroy the dangerous insect in 
mid-air. 
"Wear protective clothing at 


night,” they exhorted. "Take ate- 
brine, put up mosquito bars, rub 
mosquito repellant on exposed 
parts of the body, spray tents, 
screen in every building you can. 
Never relax your guard against 
malaria for a second.” 

The officers and men _ who 
battled malaria learned a lot about 
their foe during the season, too. It 
was the Sicilian campaign which 
provided the most pointed lesson: 

Advancing so swiftly that prop- 
er precautions could not be taken, 
the American 7th Arm’ was af- 
flicted with about 1,500 more cases 
of malaria than there were battle 
casualties of all kinds. 


Night Breeds Danger 

The malaria fighters iearned that 
the highest incidence of the dis- 
€ase Was among men who worked 
cutdoors at night. And they knew 
that most of these cases could 
have been prevented if the men 
had just heeded the repeated 
warnings. 

They found that the malaria 
rates were lowest in the Algiers 
and Oran areas. Then came the 
Casablanca area, followed by 
Tunisia. Sicily, the worst spot, was 
responsible for more than 60 per- 
cent of all cases in the theater. 

Southern Italy, Sardinia and 
Corsica are intensely malarious. 
Most other Mevcliterranean areas 
are, too, and it is necessary to be 
prepared: for possible moves in any 
direction. 

The farther north the troons go 
in Italy. the less malaria will be 
found. France and Austria have 
very little malaria. And it’s doubt- 
ful if you'll have to sleep under 
a mosquito bar in Berlin next 
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year, either. 


REPORTER AT WAR 





Soldiers Here Know Ernie Pyle 
~ As Little Man Who's Always There 


Thousands of soldiers over here 
know Ernie Pyle as that soit- 
spoken, skinny little runt of a guy 
who often popped into their front- 
lane bivouac area to piich his pup- 
tent, dig his foxhole and then 
wander around in his oversize 
coveralls to listen to all the stories 
they had saved up for him. 


But to millions of Americans 
back home, Ernie is even beiter 
known. Simply, honestly, beiter 
than anybody else, he was the one 
who told them just how the Amer- 
ican soldier was living in North 
Africa, just what his thcewehts and 
worries and daily problems were 


Frail, and fortyish, Ernie decided 
thet to really know the feelings o 
fighting men, he must not only eat 
C rations and sleep on the cold 
2round with them, but he must go 
through the same war hell as they 
aid. So throughout the Tunisian 
campaign Ernie attached himself 
to different Army units for weeks 
at a time. 


Not only did he become uncom- | heroes in front of, damned little 











By S-Sgt. RALPH G. MARTIN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


addressed to "Ernie Pyle, Some- 
where in North Africa” asking him 
|} to “please look up my husband and 
|tell him to get the war won and 
hurry back to me.” 

| The other correspondents always 
kidded him about that just as they 
|kidded him about "Puny Pyles 
|Peipetual Pains.” till, whenever 
Ernie did get a bad cold or cysen- 
| tery or flu, he always had a steady 
| stream of sclicitous visitors bring- 
jing. him everything from fruitcake 
to oyster stew. 








Accepted Everything 
Everybody was always giving him 
things and he always accepted 
everything, "The first thing I 
learned at the front was never to 
| refuse anything, no matter what 
|it was,’ Ernie always said. At the 
| hotel in Feriana (ihere “was only 
cone) "Mama” always had a special 
jar of peach jam for "her Ernie,” 
nothing for any of the other corre- 
spondents. And after the Tunisian 
|campaign went into the history 
| books, the 1st Armored Division 


"Frail and fortyish Ernie ‘Pyle 
knows the feelings oj fighting 
men.” 


to the front, all of them desperate- 
ly hungry for somebody to talk to 
besides themselves, no women to be 





fortablv familiar with the "whizes | Wine to drink, precious little song. | poys presented Ernie with a Ger- 


and whoozes” of bullets and shells 
but he ‘earned how to march single 
file with an infantry unit at night 
how to keep his neck crained for 
strafing-dive-bombing Jerries, how 
to sleep anywhere, anytime and 
how it feels not to take a bath for 
cix weeks. 


One To Another 


He went trom one outfit to an- 
other, writing stories about soldiers 
in almost every branch of the serv- 
ice from litter bearers to MP's. 
from pilots to wire-stringers, from 
minesweepers, to mechanics. His 
columns were filled with warm 
words of praise for all] of them. But 
elways, to the folks back home, 
Ernie stressed that all this so-call- 
ed romance about a soldier’s life 
in the field was just a lot of hog- 
wash 

In his just-published book, ‘Here 
Is Your War,” consisting mostly of 
stuff from his columns, Ernie gave 
his conception of the soldier's life: 


“When I sit down and_ write 
about him I see men at the front 
suffering and wishing they were 
semewhere else, men in routine 
jobs just behind the lines belly- 
aching because they couldn't get 


| 
| 





just toiling from day to day in a | man-style jeep, a Volkwagon, “for 
world full of insecurity, discom-|cweating it out with us at Faid 
fort, homesickness and a_ dulled | pags » they said. 
sense of danger.” | Actually, Ernie was a GI-wise 
But to counteract all this grim-|gypsy who knew what he needed 
ness and loneliness, Ernie discover- | and always carried it with him. 
ed that the Army was still goo] | When anybody wanted some nail 
for one ridiculous laugh per min-|clippers or a can opener or a 
ute. Like the soldier who drove all |Shovel or some toilet paper, Ernie 
over Oran on a motorcycle with | could always supply it. Incidental- 
a one-foot-long lizard peacefully|ly, Ernie is probably the only cor- 
perched on his head. Or the Arab; respondent who ever wrote a full 
who tried to buy a Flying Fortress |column on the different frontline 
from a pilot for 20,000 eggs. Ernie’s | uses of toilet paper. 
book is full of anecdotes like that.| But whether he was_ writing 
And, always, Ernie is careful to| about toilet paper or politics, Er- 
connect the soldiers’ names, street | Hie’s column was constantly folksy 
addresses and hometowns' with | and informal, almost always free of 
each story. fancy writing. In commenting on 


Common Thing 


It was a common thing with Er- 
nie to have some soldier come up 
and ask, "Would you please put 
my name in your column some- 
where so that my folks will know 
I'm all right. . ..’ And Ernie usual- 
ly would. Every once in a while 
under a one-sentence explanatory 
note, he would tack several dozen 
names on the end of his column. 


It worked the other way around 
too. He was always getting letters 


the weather, he would write, “Boy 
it was cold!” or when he was ex- 
plaining some point he would come 
out with, "Now one thing you folks 
at home must realize ... .” 

Carol Johnson did the sketches 
freely scattered throughout the 
book and they’re wonderfully well 
done and technically accurate be- 
cause Johnny, like Ernie, was right 
up there at the front. 

If your folks really want to know 
your story in Tunisia, you can 
write and tell them that this is 





| the book to buy. 





By Lt. Col. EGBERT WHITE 





War Paces Life In U.S. 


(Publications Officer, 


"You are directed to proceed to 
the United States, etc.” 

What a thrill there is in those 
words written on an official order 
and accompanied by a ticket on 
the greatest airline in the world— 
Uncle Whiskers’ Air Transport 
Command. And now that it’s over 
and am back in Africa every- 
body asks the same _ questions 
about "home.” So for the readers 
of Stars and Stripes I'll try to 
answer some of the questions that 
are in your minds about the home 
front. 

Have things changed much at 
home? 


Yes And No 

Yes and no. It is still the most 
wonderful country in the world. 
The plumbing works, the elevators 
carry you down as well as up, the 
freight cars are man-sized, and the 
politicians still politic. But the 
people have changed. Everybody’s 
life is touched by the war in 
numerous ways and there are few 
who haven't had a friend or a 
relative killed or wounded in 
actual fighting. 


In one block near my home four 
boys have been killed. That has 
brought the war home to people in 
a way that nothing else does. It 
makes them know "there is a war 
on.” 

People are working harder than 
ever before. Business men are 
putting in longer hours and are 
Struggling with the problems of 
replacing mobilized employes, war 
taxes, material shortages and 
priorities. Working men: and 
women are putting in an extra 
lick "for Bill, who needs it in Italy 
or New Guinea.” 

The used car ads in the news- 
papers now offer to buy cars in- 








stead of sell them. A good used car 
is worth as much as it cost 
new. Dealers in New York buy 
cars and ship them out to the 
war plant areas where people can 
get permission to use them for 
war transportation. 


Home Changed Most 


Home life is perhaps more 
changed than any other. People 
stay at home instead of going to 
town. They grow vegetables where 
the rosebushes used to flourish. 
They talk garden instead of bridge 
and they swing a hoe instead of a 
niblick. 

The women sweat over canning. 
They give their blood fcr plasma. 
They knit endlessly. They roll 
bandages and work at all kinds of 
home service jobs for soldiers. 

On busy trains, soldiers are 
loaded first so they get seats and 
then the civilians get what space 
is left, if any. There is very little 
pleasure travel and civilian busi- 
ness travel has to be planned 
carefully days or weeks ahead. 

What about over-optimism? 

People are generally optimistic 
about the war because they know 
it’s in the bag. But they know 
there is a lot of working and 
fighting yet to be done and they 
know it may take a long time. In a 
country like ours, where you make 
people work by appealing to their 
minds and hearts—not by hound- 
ing them with a Gestapo—there is 
bound to be a lot of talk designed 
to stimulate effort and head off 
any tendency to slacken the pace. 
In Germany, when there is a wave 
of absenteeism, for example, they 
throw in a battalion of SS troops. 
In America the orators and the 
newspapers and the radios go to 


Stars and Stripes) 


work. Many people mistake all that 
talk for an indication of a slack- 
ening effort but I saw no evidence 
of any such thing. On the con- 
trary, people seemed to realize 
that the way to hasten the end 
was to pour on the coal now. 
What about labor trouble? 
There is a lot of it in the head- 
lines, but I think the real way to 
look at labor trouble is from this 
end. As long as the ships and 
their loads of supplies are pouring 
in on this side, keeping us sup- 


plied with food, clothing, guns, 
tanks and ammunition, we can be 
sure that most of the folks at 


home are woixing and not s:rking. 
Nobody can look at the quantity 
of stuff we are turning out for the 
use of curselves and our Allies 
without realizing that a muracie of 
production has been accomplished. 
Of course, management and labor 
don’t always agree about wages 
and hours and there are probably 
some characters at home that we 
would like to see digging foxholes 
on the Volturno. But I don't think 
we need to worry too much about 
them. 


Proud Of Us 


Do the folks think we are doing 
all right over here? 


You bet they do. They are burst- 
ing with pride in the Army, the 
Navy; the Air Force and all the 
other services that make up our 
war effort. They think we are the 
best damn army that ever wore 
the uniform and they in*end to 
back us up with everything they've 
got. Tnen they intend to see that 
this time there is a better peace 
so we won’t have to send our sons 
over here to fight a third world 
war. 
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” Deserted” 


From the United States to Af- 
rica came a brief letter this week 


for Cpl. Roy H. Kiehn, written 
by his mother in Everett, Wash. 
In a footnote to us Mrs. Kiehn 
wrote that her son has not been 
able to receive any of her mail 
and she’s most eager for him to 
know that all is well at home so 
she sent her letter to Lost and 
Found. Her letter to Roy states: 
"I get your letters and I still write 
to you every day. We are all just 
fine and all is well at home. Your 
sis ers are all in the same work 
and I'm still going it good here 
on the farm. Love from Mom.” 

These young ladies whose photos 
appear today haven’t been identi- 
fied. Usually, some catch word or 
identifying clue is attached to pic- 
tures, but there was not one word 
or phrase to lead us to their own- 
ers. Maybe you can help. 

Lt. Wesley S. Bessell is making 
an appeal to anyone who served 
aboard his brother’s ship, a de- 
stroyer which saw action off Sal- 
erno, to write him. He has not 
heard from Lester Bessell since 
the engagement. Other brothers 


seeking bro.hers are: T-5 Edmund) 


Vendetta. Pvt. Ronald Vendetta; 
Pvt. R. A. Billadeaux, S-Sgt. L. D 
Billadeco»'x; Pvt. Harry Wolte, | 
Chick Wolfe. 

If you have a girl friend who is | 
a blonde, who visits in Norfolk 7 1} 
whose older brother's nam? 
Erick, write this department, whic hl 
has a group of snapshots which | 
you lost. 

Cousins writine for cousins are 
Cpl. Pau! L. O’Brien, Pvt. James 
Sweeney; Pvt. Harvey L. Karman, 








Roll Of Honor 


Decoraiions have been awarded 
to 31 American soldiers of Italian 
descent for meriiorious — service | 
in the Mediterranean theater, the 
War Department announced this! 
week. 

Twenty-six were cited for service | 
with the Allied 5th Army in Tialy. | 
Pfc. Alphonse Laudato, Jr., has 
received the Distinguished Service | 
Cross for extraordinary heroism. ! 


“x Wwwe 
The Silver Star for gallantry in|! 
action has been awarded poschu-} 
mously to Pfc. Joseph A. Appello. | 
Four others also received the Sil-| 
ver S.ar decoration. 
Be 
Pvt. Arthur Rubio received the 
Oak Leaf Cluster for the Soldier’s 


Medal. 
a MM 

Recent recipients of the Lecion 
of Merit medal include: Ist Sat. 
William A. Miller; Lt. Col. Frank 
W. Moorman; Lt. Col. Frederick 
M. Schellhammer; Lt. Col. Charles 
C. Peterson; Lt. Col. Joseph O. 
Killian; Col. Thomas C. Green; 
Ist Lt. Harry S. Messersmith; Isi 
Lt. Walter K. Lewis; Ist Lt. Rock- 
well H. Potter, Jr.; Ist Lt. Her- 
man C. Glazier, Jr.; Capt. Frank 
M. Muller; Maj. Urban J. Wurm; 
S-Segt. Ben W. Keyes. 

M-Set. Charles W. Mason; M- 
Sg... George O. McCorkle; Ist Set. 
Joseph FE. Potvin; WO Charles R. 
Brack; CWO Burton S. Sirouse; 
T-5 Harvey K. McCallum; Set. 
Earl E. Maynard; Sgt. Millard 
Fourt; Sgt. David Enquist; S-Segt. 
Leon J. Havard; S-Szt. Orville 
Gross; Col. Charles S. Shadle; 
Brig.. Gen. Frederick A. Blesse; 
Brig. Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr.; Brig. 








Gen. Thomas H. Ramsey, and 
Brig. Gen. Adam Richmond. 


S!this Theater have become proud iat. 


| son 


| John Donald Hadlock; AC Sidrey 
Levin, S-Sgt. Rashoff; British Pvt. 
B. Maskill, American Dr. Joe Gil- 
man and Louis Giiman; Sgt. Claude 
F. Pilley, Jr., Vernon Oden; Pvt. 
Norman Cyr, Pvt. Norman Joseph 
Lessard; and Sgt. Patrick Convey, 
Lt. Kittle, ANC. 

Mrs. F. Berkouski is trying to 
locate her husband, Ist Sgt.*John 
Berkouski. If you can help Mrs. 
Berkouski in giving some news of 
the sergeant’s whereabouts, it will 
be appreciated. 

Friends seeking friends this week 
are Pvt. John Buck Haas, Cpl. 
Cynddylan Kanny M. Jones; Pfc, 
| Chester Vesloski, Marvin Perkins; 
Pvt. George Albaugh, Jr., Cpl. Her- 
bert Thompson; Pfc. Louis Raz, 
Pvt. Martin Palma; Lt. D. Stack- 
house writes from England hoping 
to locate S-Sgt. Tom D. Clark. 

If you were in the 45th Division 
and knew Cpl. Robert L. Fleece, will 
you please contact this column. 
Other friends writing are Sgt. Mike 
Lund, Pvt. Alton Werth, Cpl. 
Donald Ojison and Willis M. Ward; 
Pfc. William I. Farrish, Pvt. Chester 
Smith and Pvt. Albert Cowart; Pvt. 
E. J. O'Donnell, Pvt. Peter Larson; 
Pvt. Erwin Geringer, Pvt. Max 
Hamburger; S-Sgt. Cecil E. Russell, 
Cpl. Joseph Toporski; and a lady 
in Algiers, Mile. Lily Baber, wants 
to locate any soldier in NA who 
is from Chickasha, Okla., and re- 
members Miss Doris Smith. 

Pvt. Hart W. York, Jack Red 
Middaugh; T-5 John Troast, Pfc. 
Edwin Dugsley; Pic. E. Sckac, Lt. 
G. J. Rinesh; Sgt. Pat Piccione, Lt. 
Stamas; Cpl. Alan E. MacMillan, 
Capt. George Ross; Lt. Rahe 
Chamberlin, Lt. Bradford H. Whit- 
acre and Patrick Gleason; Clarence 
'P. Hundley, Lt. Spitzer, ANC; 





% Sa S s 4 
"Calling a Sweetheart” 
Louis D. Andler for Pfc. Al Lazarus. 
The family of Major Mars is at- 
temptirg to locate their American 
officer friend, Lt. Albert Bianco. 


Cpl. V. W Zellmann, Pvt. George 
Spargle; S-Sgt. S. Heitler, Henry 
Fishbach; Sgt. Bob Callino, Pvt. 
Joseph Spinola; Pfc. Samuel Jen- 
go, Sgt. Thomas Jenks; Pvt. Hen- 
ry A. Del Rossi, Antonio Spaziano; 
WoO V. J. Rowan, David J. Duffy 
and Bill Miller. This department 
has a photo of Miss Jean Marvene 
Francis, taken on her graduation 
day. 
Pfc. 
"Can 


Julian L. Jablin’ writes: 
you help me find Stuart 
Levin? He was at NYU with mea 
few years ago. Since he holds 
several high ccgrees, he’s probably 





Pvt. D. N. O’Keefe, Pvt. Francis 
Rovotti and from Camp Campbell, 
Ky., comes a greeting from S-Sgzt. 


a private or even a corporal or 
some similar high rank see Soe 








;— 


i‘: ® 
Events 


According to messages received by the 
ARC cable service, the following m_n in 























John W.liam McCoy, Nancy, S| pt 
25; Sg Michael Saragovetz, diighter, | 
Oct. 16; Pvt. John Neuber, son ig 
17; RM I-C Rene A. Sans Soucy, ion .u 
Albert, Oct. 12; Pvc. Riehard Kraywow- | 
ski, Richard, Aug. 17; ‘ivi. Ulysses 
Joiners, son, Aug. 7; Cpl. Ernest H. 
Comer, son, Aug. 23; Pic. Francis A. 
Raymond, Rita Mary, Sept. 12; -O | 
Donald E. Elter, Mary Ann, Oct. 27; Lt. | 
JG Mack L. Kennedy, Shelby Leon, 
24; Pfc. Robert Weil, Loura May, Ovt. 17 

Thomas S. Cavanaugh, Susan Kat'- 
erine, Oct. 25. Capt. Robert Wessels, | 
Alice Charline, Oct. 15; Ma‘or Charlie | 
F. Durgin, Nancy, Oct. 16; Lt. Vincent 
K. Relyea, Vincent K. Jr., Oct. 1; Crpt 
Jay R.' Wells, son, Oct. 19; Pfc. Irwin | 
E. Reicks, son Aug. 20; Sgt. Jokn C. 
| Redding, son, Oct. 18; Pvt. C. J. Burbin, | 
| Linda Joyce, S-pt. 15. 

Earl A. Gumlaw, E:rl George, Nov. 2: | 

Harold Ducate, Harold, Jr., Oct. 1: 
Chief Radio COp>rator Vernon Garlinz, 
daughter, Oct. 20; Pvt. Herbert R. Smith, 
Sandra. Oct. 29; Capt. William T. Kirk, 
Oct. 30; T-S¢t. Henry H. Denson, 
Oct 26, Pvt. Raymond Ety, | 
Oct 30; Pvt. William ee | 
baby, Oct. 20; CM 2-C James W. Ccoper 
Patricia Mary, Aug. 27; Lt. Walter 
Ferdinand Jentzen, Sandra Sve, Oct. 22: 
Joseph Povrer Caton, Jos°ph Reg’r, Nov. 


Pie 


Lt 


daughter, 
dvughter 


2; Lt. Warren C. Gill, Warren. Nv 4: 
Capt. A. H. Kosmaler, Gecrve G ant, 
Oct 19; Lt. O. L. Shelton, Molly h.u_ ph. 


Dept. ¢€. 


Army Authorizes 
Two Infantry Medals 


(Stars ond Stripes U.S. Bureau) 

WASHINGTON — Praising the 
"heroic proportions” of the Amer- 
ican infantryman, Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson has an- 
nounced the authorization of two 
new badges honoring the infantry. 

First is an expert infantryman 
badge with a miniature rifle on a 
blue field to be awarded to those 
who have attained established 
proficiency standards or whose 
action in combat merits it. Second 
is a combat infantryman’s badge 
of similar design with a wreath 
added -for those whose combat 
conduct is “exemplary” or whose 
action occurs in major operations. 

When you see the combat in- 
fantryman’s badge on a_ soldier, 
Mr. Stimson said, "You will be 
looking at a man, a toughend, 
battle-trained infantryman who 
has been there” 





aby |camps and 


}and hospitals was the poor and 
ikimpy fcod 
Pvt. Robert M. Scott, paratrooper 


from Greensboro 


‘Ma’ 


Yanks Report 
Nazi Jails Set 
Skimpy Tables 


(S‘ars and Stripes U.S. Bureau) 
WASHINGTON — Fourteen so'- 
diers, the first contingent of Yanks 
repatriated f.om German priso. 
hospitals, told inter- 
viewers at the Walter Reed hos- 
pital they had received good med'- 
,cal treatment from German doc.or 
and that the only thing which 
bothered them in the Nazi prisons 


| battled 


WORKING AGAIN 


General De 
New Chu 


- Out from London's No. 10 Down- 
ing St. this week strode Lt. Gen. 
A. Carton de Wiart, a new: assign- 
ment in his remaining hand. 

One-armed and one-eyed, Gen- 
eral de Wiart, "the most wounded 
man in the British Army,” had 
only a brief rest after playing a 
major though mysterious role in 
the surrender of Italy. 

Summonéd by Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill shortly after his 
return to the British capital, he 
was told that he was to go to 
Chungking as Mr. Churchill’s spe- 
cial military representative to Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

The Chungking appointment, an 
important one in view of Allied 
plans for an offensive in Southeast 
Asia within the near future, was 
the beginning of another chapter 
in the life of the agile, six-foot 
General de Wiart. 

His military career dates back 
to the South African war in which 
he received two of his 11 wounds. 
Eight more were received in World 
War I, and the last in Somaliland 

In the midst of the battle of La 
Boiselle on the Somme in 1916, he 
took over command of three other 
battalions whose commanders had 
been killed, keeping up the morale 








Crew's Action 
Wins Coveted 
Naval Citation 


SOMEWHERE IN THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC — The U. S. S. Alchiba 
flies the only Presidential unit 
citation flag in the South Pacific 
because her crew saved her al- 
though she was exploding and 
burning while laden with high- 
test. gasoline and explosives. 

She was hit by two torpedoes on 
Nev. 28, 1942, and was beached on 
a South Pacific island. For nine' 
flaming days and niehts her crew 
to save .the 14,000-ton 
es-el and her cargo. 


es 


Wiart Gets 
ngking Post 


of the hard-pressed men py strol- 
ling around armed with a walking 
stick in the midst of a rain of fire, 
He was awarded the Victoria Cross 
for the action. 

When the Germans invaded 
Norway in the spring of 1940, it 





”*most wounded man” 


was de Wiart who led the British 
expeditionary force to the aid of 
the Norwegians. Although the re- 
lief expediticr was withdrawn 
when the Lowland campaign start- 
ed, de Wiart proved as fearless as 
ever under enemy fire. 

In April of 1341 the plane carry- 
ing de Wiart to a special post in 
the Middle east was forced down 
and crashed in the Mediterranean. 
For two hours de Wiart swam for 
shore, helying his fellow passengers 
despite the handicap of having 
only one arm. 

He remained a prisoner of the 
Italians for two and: one-half 
years, reappearing in the headlines 
when he accompanied the Italian 
envoys uuring the negotiations for 
an armistice in September of tnis 
yea?. 


Algiers Red Cross 








Then, just when the 
done, ancther Japanese 
crashed into her erfgine 
damaging her power plant. Back 
to work went the crew to make! 
repairs to enable her to make the | 
3.GU0-mile trip back to a West 

Coast port. 

She was repairea in a West! 
Coast shipyard and is back on the | 
job again, flying her flag of | 
horizontal blue, yellow and red | 
stripes presented personally by 
Admiral William F. Halsey. 


job was 
torpedo 
room, | 





N.C., who lost a 
leg in Sicily, said, ’The thing most 
frightening to the Gerrzan guards 
|/I talked to was the way the Rus- 
sians were getting closer.” Tune 


Her skipper, Commander James | 
S. Freeman, Jasper, Ala., has re- 
ceived the Navy Cross, and Cmar. 
Howard R. Shaw, Somerville, Mass., 
her executive officer, the Silver 
Star Medal. : 


29 


Holds Soldiers’ Mail 


The American Red Cross In Al- 
giers is holding mail for officers 
and enlisted men in this theater 
whom they have not been able to 
reach through regular channels. 

Letters are being held for Capt. 
| Se Ne Phillips, PO Nevill Tucker, 

C. N. Tester, Pfc. Rollie Voss. 
| Pio. Johnny Crowder and Pvis. 
Howard O. Allen, Richard Barne 
well. Gordon W’. Group, Irving A. 
Irvin. Jack Osiroff and John M. 
Simpson. 

Sgt. V. A. Kennedy and Robert 
H. Malderez have packages at the 
ARC. Mail may be obtained 
through Miss Moody, Field Office. 
B.vd. Sadi Cornet. 











|Germans. he added, seemed to have 
the feeling that "Americans and | 
the British wouldn't let Russia tase ! 
over Germainy.”’ 

Cpl. Rodney Graham, infantry- 
man, wounded in Sicily in Ju.y, 
told of a little argument he had 
with a Nazi pilot in the hospi al. 
The Nazi's feelings were hurt be- 
cause he had been shot down and 
wounded over Sicily by a Yank 
Negro pilot and he asked Graham 
to explain how Americans permit- 
ted this. 

"I told him that a Negro was as 
good as he was,” Graham related. 
"He didn't seem to like it.” 

Lt. Albert Glass. Jr., Macon, Ga., 
bailed out over the North Sea af- 
ter a hombing mission and hos- 
pitalized in Amsterdam, particu’ar- 
iy remembered how the Dutch 
nurses ignored the German doctors’ 
orders not to give him war news in 
English. 


Brown Boasts 
36 Sons In Service 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—With 36 
boys in the service now, ”"Ma” 
Brown, Mrs. Frederick Brown, of 
Providence, is looking forward to 
the day when she’ll have 100. 

Her "boys” are all servicemen 
friends of her own two Army 
sons. She corresponds with them 
regularly at such far off places as 
North Africa, Sicily, Australia and 
New Caledonia. 

"I wanted to be a mother to 
them all and I guess I have suc- 





American soldier to parr 
looks over the new addi 





ceeded,” Mrs. Brown said hap- 








A LITTLE BEWILDERED by it all, S 


Mrs. Cheney, the former Mile. Sylvia Cavalier, of Alg 


When Three’ KY Compan V 


-Sgt. Frank M. Cheney, first 
in North Africa after the Allied landings, 
ion to his family, Roberta Aline, held by 


iers. 
(Staff Photo by Cyril Hopper) 
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PUNTS AND PASSES: With 91 
football experts voting in the A-P.’s 
weekly football poll, Notre Lame 
was again chosen the nation’s No. 
1 team and received every firsi- 
place vote. The Irish have been in 
first place most of the season, but 
this was the first time that any 
club has received every first-place 
vote .. . Bob Steuber, ex-Missouri 
and Chicago Bears’ halfback now 
playing for little DePauw College 
lengthened his first-place )lzad 
among the collegiate scorers with 
four touchdowns and five conver- 
sions against Fort Knox last Sat- 
urday. Steuber boosted his total 
points to 129 . . . Soutkern Califor- 
nia, Drake, Arkansas Aggies and 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. Teachers fell 
from the undefeated, untied ranks, 
leaving 11 teams with perfec. 
records. In addition to Notre Dame 
Purdue and Iowa Preflight, other 
elubs with unblemished records 
are: Franklin and Marshall, Wash- 
ington, Randolph Field, Bainbridzve 
Naval, Colorado College, Bunker 
Hill Naval, Doane, and the Pitts- 
burg, Kan. Teachers. 


2 = 
HOT STOVE LEAGUE: Owner 
Bill Cox of the Philii-s is back 
in hot water asain. He promised 
to pay sccond baseman Danny 
Martaugh a bonus at the end of 
the season and then didn't come 
up with the, stated amount as 
Danny didn’t finish the season 
but was inducted into the Army. 
Murtauch has been quoted as 
saying that he will never play for 
Cox again and some of the Phila- 
delphia fans say that they'll 
never again go to a Phillies’ game 
as long as Cox owns the club... 
Mickey Witek. Giants’ second 
baseman, and Hi Bithorn, Cubs’ 
righthander, are now in_ the 
Coast Guard and Navy, respec- 
tively. Rip Sewell, ace of the 
Pirates’ mound staff, was reject- 
ed fer military service at Camp 
Blanding. 
2 2 


HOOKS AND JABS: Tami 
Mauriello hammered out a win over 
Lee Savold in Madison Square 
Garden this week. Savold had the 
best of the first three rounds. drop- 
ring Tami for no count in the 
second, but Mauriello, who has 
never been kayoed, weathered the 
storm and fought back savagelv 
the final seven rounds . At 
Omaha, Neb., Two-ton Tony 
Galento kavoed a citizen by the 
name of Mike Ryan Jack 
Sharkey owns the longest bar in 
Beantown but he’s been letting it 
zo a little of late to tour Boston 
and its environs talking to con- 
valescing servicemen ... The 
standout performers in a_ recent 
Iceland boxing show were Joe 
Agnello of New York, Nick Sullo 
of Boston and Cnl. Milt Scott of 
IaFayvette Ind. Renorts say that 
the action was harder and faster 
then most professional fights. The 
prize, a trin to England for the 
winners, may well have had some- 
thing to do with it. 

2 2 


HOCKEY NETTINGS: The 
Montreal Canadiens took two 
games from the Chicago Black- 
hawks during the week and 
vauited ivto first place in the 
National Hockey League. Toron- 
to’s Manle Leafs staved on the 
heels of the Canadiens by hand- 
ing the havless New Vork Rane- 
ers their fifth straivht Yecc and 
tieing the Detreit Red Wings. 


The Wings rapped the Boston 
Bruins, 6-4, the next night in 
Beston to grab their second vic- 
tery in eg eee this season. 


PEOPLE IN SPORTS: Jimmy 
Phelan, football coach at St. Mary’s 
(Calif.) College, sizes up his foot- 
ball squad this way: “Tnere is 
only one boy in the squad who 
knows how to use a razor.” ... 
Luke (Hot Potato) Hamlin, who 
was unique in that he lived in a 
trailer for years while playing in 
the big leavue, is due for a come- 











back. Hamlin, though past 37, hai 

|a great season with Toronto of.the | 
International League and _ will | 
probably be purchased by a ma or | 
league club... Lt. Tom Harmon | 
has been reported missing in action 
after an aerial baitle over China | 
, . Fritzie Zivic is scheduled to 
take his Army physical tomorrow 
. . . Jarrin’ John Kimbrough. of 
Texas Aggie fame, is back on the 
griefron this season with the Kirt- | 
land Field Flyers but doesn’t look 
like the Jarrin’ John pf old... 
Penn's Francis McDernan has | 
scored 18 points this season and 
yet hasn’t played an official min- 
ute of anv of Penn's games. Un- 
able to play because of car‘ilage| 
operations on both knees, McKer- 
nan just comes in and boots the 
points after —. 





OUT OF THE MAIL BAG: 
Pvt. Clyde Haye: No one has 
ever ron the 100-yard dash in 
Iess than 94 seconds. Arne 
Andersson, the noted Swedish 
runner, ran the mile in 4:02.6, 
July 4, 1943. at Gothenbers, 
Sweden ... Pfc. Joseph N. Hig- 
gins: Joe Louis met Max Brer 
Sept. 24, 1975, in New York and 
kayoed Maxie in ‘our rounds. . 
Pvt. Hugh Tierney: Tommy 
Loughran scored a 15-round de- 
cision over Jack Sharkey in their 
second meeting, Sent. 27. 1933, 
in Philadelphia ... Gene Tunney 
was knocked out in two rounds 
by Bob Pierce of New Jersey, 
1919 .. . Pfc. Theodore Chapman: 
If the defensive team intercepts 
a forward pass behind their own 
goal line and the interceptor gets 
tackled before he crosses his own 
goal line a safety is not scored 
by the copenne — ee 


OUT OF THE FEED BOX: ‘They 
ran the Wrong-Way Corrigan 
Purse at Rockingham Park with 
the dobbins running the course in 
reverse, and to make it a perfect 
promotion, Kleig Light and Law- 
versville raced a dead heat 
Hirsch Jacobs, who has made a 
runaway of training honors among 
the thoroughbred conditioners. is 
well on his way to taking the title 
again. He recently saddled his 
10th winner of the season, .. 
Al Sabbath’s Alsab came back to 
the races this week and cavtured 
a 2,000 oe ene event. 


HEROES: Two rew ships have 
been named for former Nortb- 
western University athletes killed 
in action ...A naval escort ves- 
sel was named for Ensien Gus 
Bebas, pitcher on the Wilde-ts’ 
nine in 1937, for heroism at Mid- 
way and in the Battle of the 
Coral Sea... A destroyer eccort 
was wamed for Lt. Joe Finch, 
ecantain of and a hurdler on the 
1941 track team. kitted at the 
battle of Savo Island. 

—Cpl BILL GILHAM 
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Longhorns Overlooked 
By Football Experts‘: 





Texas University’s Longhorns 
play TCU’s Horned Frogs this 
afternoon at Memorial Stadium in 
Austin, Texas, and the general 
opinion voiced by the nation’s grid 
experts seems to be—so what! 

One, two- or even three years 
ago it was almost impossible to 
mention the «ountry’s top team 
without including Dana _ Bib!e’s 


,|Black and Gold eleven. But Texas 


was beaten the second time out 
this season by a bunch of Naval 
Trainees representing Southwestern 
University at Georgetown, who had 
pointed for just that game. It was 
a close 14-7 verdict. 

Texas fans maintain that since 
then little or no attention has been 
paid to the fact that ths same 
Southwestern has been tied by 
Tulsa and beaten, badly too, by a 
still smaller school which just 
happened to have a still larger 
crop of trainees. 

They point to the Longhorns’ 
record of five wins against that 
single loss and say that under 
normal circumstances it would rate 
them at least a spot somewhere 
in the ten top teams. But not this 
season. In a woefully weak South- 
western conference—the former hot 
spot of collegiate football — they 
are reputedly the best even though 
they still have a tough hurdle in 
the undefeated but tied Texas 
Aggies on Thanksgiving Day. 

The Longhorns owe much of 





SATURDAY, 


EAST 

Notre Dame, 26; Army, 0 
Navy, 24; Pennsylvania, 7 
Holy Cross, 42; Temple, 6 
Woreester Tech, 19; Coast Guard, 12 
Willow Greve Naval, 21; Mublenberg, 7 
Bucknell, 13; Lakehurst, Naval, 0 
Rutgers, 13; Lafayette, 6 
Dartmouth, 47; Celumbia, 13 
Harvard, 14; Camp Edwards, 7 
Brown, 21; Yale, 20 
Cornell, 13; Penn State, 0 
Bates, 6; Tufts, @ 
West Virginia, 58; Lehigh, 0 
Villanova, 45; Princeton, 22 

-L., 68; Brooklyn College, @ 
Franklin and Marshall, 7; Swarthmore, 6 
Boston Col., 64; Rome, N.Y. Ar Hse, ° 
Sampson Naval, 55, Penn Vikings, 0 


SOUTH 


Virginia, 39: Maryland, @ 

Wake Forest, 20; N. Carolina Preflight, 12 
Richmond Air Base, 18; C.C.N.Y., 13 
Georgia, 40; Presbyterian, 12 
Jacksonville Marines, 20; Miami, @ 
Morgan, 50; Florida Aggies, @ 

Clemson, 26; Davidson, 6 

N. Carolina, 21; S. Carolina, 6 

Camp Lejeune, 55; Norfelk Marines, 6 
Duke, 75; N. Carolina State, @ 

Georgia Tech, 42; Louisiana State, 7 
Bainbridge Naval, 34; Curtis Bay C. G., 0 
Camp Davis, 31; Ft. Monree, 6 
Vanderbilt, 12; Carson Newman, 6 


NOVEMBER 6 


MIDWEST 
Michigan, 23; Indiana, 6 j 
Ohio State, 46; Pittsburgh, 6 
Northwestern, 41; Wisconsin, 6 
Purdue, 14; Minnesota, 7 
Miineis, 19; Iewa, 10 
Great Lakes, 12; Camp Grant, @ 
Cornell Cellege, 18; Macomb Teachers, 12 
Washburn, 6; Warrenburg Teachers, 0 
Nebraska, 13; Kansas State, 7 
Missouri, 25; Iowa State, 7 
Ohio Wesleyan, 21; Weester, 13 
DePauw, 42; Ft. Knex, 6 
Iowa Preflight, 46; Marquette, 19 

SOUTHWEST 
Langston, 48; Sam Housten, 0 
Southwestern, La., 20; Arkansas Aggies, 20 
Texas A and M, 22, Southern Methedist, @ 
Texas Christian, 40; Texas Tech, 206 
Tulsa, 55; Oklahoma Aggies, 6 
Rice, 20; Arkansas, 7 
Oklahoma, 26; Kansas, 13 


FAR WEST 

Colorado, 22; Utah, 19 
San Diego Navy, 1@; Seuthern Cal., 7 
California, 32; San Francisce, @ 
Del Monte Preflight, 26; U.C.L.A., 7 
St. Mary's Preflight, 13; Alameda C.G., 13 | 
College of the Pacih. 19. St. Mary's, 7 

NATIONAL PRO LEAGUE 
Chicago Bears, 21; Green Bay, 7 
Brooklyn, 7; Chicago Cards, 0 
Steagies, 14; Wash. Redskins, 14 
Detreit Liens, 6; N.Y. Giants, @ 








Pvt. Jack Thomas Wins 
GI Championship Bout 


Pvt. Jack Thomas, 147, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., scored a unanimous 
decision over Sgt. Don Wallenfang, 
145, Milwaukee, Wis., to take the 
welterweight championship of Tu- 
nisia. The bout was the main 
event of the weekly boxing show 
held in Tunis and culminated eight 
weeks of elimination bouts. 


The two GIs battled through 
four furious rounds with Thomas 
taking the fight away from the ex- 
Milwaukee Golden Glover after 
the first round. Thomas won the 
decision with a barrage of looping 
overhand rights. 

The fights were held under the 
sponsorship of the Special Service 
Section of the 12th Air Force Ser- 
vice Command and the American 
Red Cross. The new champion was 
presented with a prize belt by Col. 
Kenneth A. Ragers. commanding 
officer of the Service Command 
headquarters. 











their comeback success to Jim Cal- 
jlahan, a former Texas Tech Red | 
|Raider who is a Naval trainee on | 
the Austin campus. He sparked 
|the Bible men to a 13-7 win over 
Oklahoma, their traditional inter- 
|}sectional rival, in the Cotton Bow! | 
|the week after the Southwestern | 
| debacle. | 


Winsuing up, he then pitched | 
jthem to three straight lopsided | 
jconference wins. Arkansas was 


|dropped 34-0; Rice smothered 53- | 
'0; and the Mustangs corraled 20-0. | 
Today Callahan will be priming | 
ithe Black and Gold machine 
jagainst weak Texas Christian for | 
| that all-important Thursday after- | 
inoon down at Kyle Field with! 
those rampaging Cowboy Kadets. | 
—J. C.) 

! 





To Change Game Site 


WASHINGTON Rep. Sam) 
Weiss, (D., Penn.) has asked the | 
War Department to reconsider | 
its plan to stage the Army-Navy | 
football game at West Point and 
|hold it at either New York, Balti- 
more or Philadelphia. 

He told Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson that by having the | 
game played where no transporta- 
tion problem would be encountered 
and where a crowd of 75,000 or 
more could witness it, a real bond- 
selling job could be done. 


In his plea to Secretary Stim- 
son, Rep. Weiss said, "a soccer 
game in England on Nov. 21 is ex- 
pected to draw 100,000 people. If 
the British, who are within a half- 
an-hour of the real danger of the 
Luftwaffe, can enjoy a _ soccer 
football game, for goodness sake, 
what has happened to the good 
old U.S.A.?” 
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| scepped 


jhalf for Missouri. 
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Northwestern's Wildcats Meet 
Unbeaten Notre Dame Today 


Yale Plays Tigers 
In Traditional 
Tilt At Bowl 


By Cpl. JOHN CLIFT 
(Siars And Stripes Stajj Writer) 


Moussi Ali stopped in his job of 
putiing a gleam on my GI's and 
inguired: "What happened tc Penn 
last week?” 

Moussi has been a good shine 
boy for a long time and ie’s put 
many a giow on these nuinv r l1l's, 
but this is the first time he’s ever 
on them. "So you think 
piching only a mere 23 out of 24 
games is easy,” I demanded curi- 
ously. "Dont you realize that our 
batting average is 100 points high- 
er than any other selecior in the 
States today? Don't you realize . . 
ch, whai’s the use. You don't even 
speak Kogiish, or do you?” 

"I can speak enough to tell you 


that LuJack and Yonaker are go- 
ing to make the Wildcats wish 
jlyyche Stadium was in “Algiers. 


Why, Oito Granam and Company 
are going to be run clear out of 
the Stadium.” 

"That's pretty good,” I snicker- 
ed, “but how about picking a 
tourh ohne. What about Yale and 
Prince.on?” 


HAS BEENS 


"Why pick on a pair of has 
beens?” the astonishing Arab re- 
piied. “Princeton's taken only one 
game all season and Yale has 
lucked out on three. The Tiger's 


Lave Marshal! will be out-scooted 
ky Yale's Scooter Scusseil and the 
Lili will take home the moss.” 

"Okay, Moussi, old boy,” I said. 
"Now IT'il tell you what I'll do. 
ll bet you a week's shines on the 
Missouri-Oklahoma game and let 
you take your pick.” 

"You really believe in giving me 
the needle,” yelped Moussi. Let’s 
see. They're playing at Columbia 
so the Tigers will have the home 
field. Then, to let you in on a 
lite secret, a third cousin on my 
moiher’s side will be playing right 
Don't laugh,” 
"He’s just a sopho- 

Delastatious. He 
of Missouri's four 
last week. Hes a 


Moussi said. 
more, name's 
scorcd three 
touchdowns 


|good Jce, that Loy. Guess Ill have 


lo get sentimental and 
souni.” 

"That suits ne fine,’ 1 replied. 
"I'm a native Okie anyway.” 

BEARS OVER U.C.L.A. 

“Hang on to your fez, here we 
fo again,” Moussi pops __ back. 
"California’s Golden Bears will 
pua the Uclans into the Pacific. 
Bill DeCorrevont will lead Bain- 
Linge Naval to an eight-touch- 
down win over Maryland. You 
know those sailors have one of the 
best Oulatts in the country. They 
could even make the Irish run for 
cover. 

“Dana 


pick Mis- 


Bible’s Longhorns will 
The Texas Aggies 
will make cous-cous out of Rice. 
Ohio State has too much for Dlin- 
ois and Michigan is ten touch- 
downs better than the Badgers. 
Towa Naval will warm up for Notre 
Vaine by trouncing Camp Grant. 
Army will run into a tartar in 
Sampson Naval but still should win 
by a couple of markers. Columbia 
will get the sack from Navy and 
Brown will romp on the Coast 
Guard Academy. Boy, is this easy. 
No wonder you picked 23 out of 
24.” said the dusky spamskin se- 
lector. 

"You better slow up,” I retorted. 
"That is unless you realiy enjey 
shining my shoes for free. 


LIKES DARTMOUTH 


“Yeah,” Moussi said. “Take a 
gander at these picks. Dartmouth 
will outluck the Big Red from Cor- 
uell. Holy Cross will have a little 
trouble with Villanova. Mighty 
Penn will get back in the groove 
against North Carolina. Penn 
State is due to run up a big seore 
over Temple. Minnesota can’t lose 
them all and that’s just Iowa’s 
tough luck. Duke'll take Virginia 
and Georgia Tech will ramble over 
Tulane in a close one. 

“Now,” the ambitious African 
commando said, "I'll give you the 
upset of the week. Franklin and 
Marshall's undefeated string will 
be broken by Ducky Pond’s Wil- 


low Grove Naval gridsters. And 
don't say I didn’t tell you.” 
“Hey! Where do you. think 


you're going?” I yelled as Moussi 
took out for the door. 

"What kind of a sucker do you 
think I am,” he yelled back. "I'm 





WwW. LT. Pet. PF. PA. 
Chicage Bears € @ 1 1.000 205 105 
Green Bay 42 1 667 160 123 
Detroit Liens 3 4 1 429 124 ~=« 141 
Chieage Cards @© 7 @ .000 “4 «6144 

Eastern Divisien 

WwW. LT. Pet. PF. PA. 
W. Redskins 4 6 1 1.000 135 38 
Steagies 3 21 00 128 4531 
N.Y. Giants 22: 500 7 77 
Broekivye a¢€e@ 143 ss OI?? 


jg0ing up in the Casbah and hide 


until those games are over.” 
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It Happened At Home 








Looking Abroad... 


Nearly all Americans think that the United States should produce 
more goods than will be needed at home after the war in order to 
help war-devastated countries recover their strength and stability, ac- 
cording to a poll conducted by the National Opinion Research Center 
of the Universiily of Denver. Only five percent of those questioned 
thought the nation should keep to itself everything it produces... 
U.S. educators approved a plan for the immediate training in American 
colleges and technical schools of students from enemy-occupied coun- 
tries. The aim is to prepare the foreign students for postwar reconstruc- 
tion work in their countries. Greece, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Nor- 
way have agreed to participate in the program . . . Ex-Senator George 
Norris. who served 30 years in the Senate for Nebraska, endorsed the 
Connally resolution calling fer American participation in preserving 
the peace, despite his opposition to America’s joining the League of 
Nations after the last war. He explained that changed circumstances 
demand changed attitudes. Our enemies are much worse this time, he 
said ... Continued extensicn ef American-Soviet amity in the spirit of 
the Moscow conference was pledged by the Congress of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 


Main Street... 

It's getting to be old stuff with Bill Carleton, the fire chief at 
South Gate, Calif. He received an emergency call from a filling station, 
arrived to find Ernest Chavez wringing his hands and wailing, "My 
wife is having a baby.” The fire chief successfully delivered the infant 
while Chavez stood by. Later the chief airily informed a cluster of ad- 
mirers, "This is the second time I’ve done this” . . . "General” Jacob S 
Coxey, who led an army of unemployed to Washington nearly half a 
century ago, is still a campaigner at 90. He ran for mayor of Massillon, 
Ohio. He promised kinder regard for drunken citizens. He lost. 


Washington Notes .. . 

President Roosevelt advised Attorney General Francis Biddle that 
his executive order requiring a "no discrimination” clause in all gov- 
ernment contracts was mandatory. This cleared up confusion caused by 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren's ruling in a case concerning the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company of Kansas City. Mr. Warren 
had held that the executive order which requires contractors not to 
discriminate against any employe or job applicant on account of race, 
creed or national origin was a directive only and not mandatory... 
Leading representatives of management, labor and agriculture promised 
support of voluntary measures for solving the manpower shortage .. . 
William H. Davis, chairman of the War Labor Board. warned the Sen- 
ate that the "Little Steel” wage stabilizaiion formula was in jeopardy. 
He said that the board might have to revise the formula unless living 
costs are rolled back. Both CIO and AFL labor leaders stepped up their 
campaigns against the formula . . . Deputy Petroleum Administrator 
Ralph K. Davies said that the United States has stopped shipping 
petroleum to the Mediterranean theater of war. He explained that the 
Yersian Gulf oilfields have been supplying virtually all the petroleum 
needs of the armed forcés over here for the last 60 days... . Congress 
considered a bill to remove the legalities which stand in the way of 
permanent prcemotions for five top-flight young generals. All hold the 
temporary rank of major general or better, but they're only lieutenant 
colonels on the permanent lists. All nominated by President Roosevelt. 
to be brigadier generals in the regular army, they are: Lt. Gen. Mark 
W. Clark. 5th Army commander; Maj. Gen. Walter B. Smith, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s Chief of Staff; Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, com- 
mander of the Britain-based 8th Air Force; Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney 
chief of General Douglas MacArthur's air forces, and Lt. Gen. Thomas 
T. Handy, Chief of Operations for the War Department. 


Crimes and Punishment . . . 


On trial in New York as a Nazi spy, Roland E. Vallecilla testified 
that he asked Germany for 5,000 dollars a year because of high living 
costs in the United States ... A Sufflok County grand jury refused to 
indict Fire Lieutenant Frank J. Linney on charges of neglect of duty 
in connection with the Cocoanut Grove night club fire which stunned 
Boston almost a year ago. Linney had inspected the club eight days 
before the fire burned to death 492 persons. .. Fifty long-term inmates 
of the Eastern Penns) 'lvania State Penitentiary. stirred by an appeal to 
give skin to badly burned children. started a "skin bank.” 


From Broadway to Hollywood .. . 


Crooner Frank Sinatra was reclassified 1-A and his draft board 
said he might be called up about the middle of December. Sinatra is 
the father of a four-year-old girl and his wife expects another child in 
two months. He said he woul’ be "glad to serve’ and added that he 
hoped for an assignment to radio work or gunnery .. . It was found 
that Broadway Rose, widely known New York panhandler, patriotically 
refrains from approaching men in uniform ... Carole Landis, Martha 
Raye, Mitzi Mayfair and Kay Francis, the girls who toured North 
Africa during the Tunisian campaign, are making a picture, "Four 
Jills in a Jeep,” based on their experience ... Joe E. Brown was said 
to be slated to entertain troops in Africa and India . .. In an effort to 
make up for Hollywood's neglect of the infantryman, Warner Bros. is 
planning a picture called "Ground Forces” . Playwright Clifford 
Odets has sold Hollywood the film rights to his war play, ”An Errand 
for Uncle,” still to be finished . . . Eleanor Powell and Cab Calloway 
and his band have signed to appear in the United Artists production, 
"Sensations of 1944” . . . Broadway comedian Danny Kaye, rejected by 
= Army, plans to tour overseas spots never visited by entertainers 

efore. 


Science and Arms... 


The War Production Board said that the National Research Corn. 
has perfected a device which will step up production of penicillin, the 
wonder drug for healing wounds, to ten million units per week. The 
new machine speeds penicillin manufacture through a powerful new 
dehydrating process . . . The Army has ordered olive drab paint re- 
moved from transport pianes operating within the United States. Scrap- 
ing off the camouflage coatings, said aviation officials, will allow planes 
to carry an added 150 pounds of cargo, will increase air speeds and 
eliminate considerable maintenance work. 
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Quiet America 
Notes Armistice 


WASHINGTON—Most Americans 
quietly observed Armistice Day this 
week by remaining on their war 
jobs and solemnly _rededicating 
themselves to the Allied cause. 

However, more than 100,000 coal 
miners in Pennsylvania, Alabama, 
Illinois and Kentucky marked the 
day by going on a wildcat strike 
because they were unable to obtain 
time and a half pay for working 
on the holiday. 

Some union officials blamed the 
mine operators for the stoppage, 
declaring that they locked out the 
miners because they did not want 
to pay overtime wages. 

President Roosevelt placed a 
wreath on the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier in the National 
Cemetery at Arlington, Va. Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, chief of 
staff and Admiral Ernest J. King, 
commander in chief of the fleet, 
were too busy with the present war 
to attend ceremonies. 


A small parade was held in New 
York City and wreaths were laid 
at the base of the Eternal Light 
.n Madison Square. 

Residents of Pueblo, Colo., failed 
to observe the day. No parades 
were held and five veterans’ or- 
ganizations voted to ignore the 
holiday. 

Charles Overton, president of 
the Council of World War I Sol- 
diers, explained: "We shall .not 
celebrate such a day until Ger- 
many and Japan are finally and 
completely crushed.” 





Government To Aid 
Disabled Veterans 


NEW YORK—The government 
intends to do everything possible 
to enable injured veterans to be- 





come self-supporting, deciared 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Ad- 
riinisrator of Veterans Affairs, 


when he spoke this week at the 
dedication of a new high-altitude 
laboratory of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company. 

Vocational training or pensions 
will be given to disabled men, Brig. 
Gen. Hines said. Disability pay- 
ments will run from ten dollars a 
month for ten percent disability 
to 190 dollars for total disability, 
he «id led. 

Ace uate provisions for depend- 
ents of men who lose their lives 
in. action have been made already, 
the general said. Such dependents 
will receive pensions plus govern- 
ment insurance and a cash sum 
equal to six months pay. 

Detailing the pension setup, he 
Said: "A wife will receive 50 dol- 
lars a month and, if there is one 
child, 15 dollars additional, with 
13 dollars for each additional child 
up to a limit of 190 d-lars a month 
for wife and children. 

“If no wife survives. 25 dollars 
a month will be paid to the first 
child, 38 dollars, equally divided, 
for two children an‘ ten dollars for 
each additional child. 

"A dependent parent will receive 
45 dollars a month. If both parents 
are dependent, each will receive 





25 dollars monthly.” 


= 


way of this theater. 


—___. 


Talking It Over 





SECRETARY OF STATE Cordell Hull, fresh from his diplomatic 
triumph in Moscow, meets General Dwight D. Eisenhower, com- 
mander in chief of the Allied forces which are pushing the Ger- 
mans back in Italy. Mr. Hull returned to Washington this week by 
(Staff Photo By Cyril Hopper) 











the state secretaries of the state 
association. 


Here is what the latest set-up 
looks like: 

A four-man bi-partisan War 
Ballots Commission, probably ap- 
pointed by the President with 
Senate confirmation, will see that 
the ballots are printed and will be 
responsible for over-all supervision. 
But the Army and Navy would 
assume the headaches of seeing 
that the men got ballots, voted 
them properly and that sealed 
ballots were returned to the com- 
mission for forwarding to various 
states. 

TENTATIVE BALLOT 

A tentative ballot drawn up 
gives you the choice of voting a 
Straight party ticket or for. indi- 
vidual candidates but the only 
offices you can vote for on 
the Federal ballot are those of the 
President, Vice President, Senators 
and Congressmen. 


There would be no names on the 
ballot and if you wanted to vote 
for individual candidates, you 
would have to write in the names 
yourself. This is one part of the 
bill there may a Congressional row 
about. Ballots would be distributed 
way ahead of election time to 
every sector where Yanks are lo- 
cated and from time to time can- 
didates’ names would be posted on 
bulletin boards by military of- 
ficials. 

Commanding officers would set 
the balloting day for each unit. 
Ballots would be marked, secretly 
sealed into an envelope containing 
the voter’s oath on its outside 
cover and this placed in another 
envelope for transmission to the 
states via air mail. V-mail plan 
transmission was discarded  be- 


, Cause it was objected that it would 


destroy the secrecy of the vote. 

Even merchant marines and 
civilians attached to the armed 
forces abroad would be eligible to 
vote provided they are citizens and 
otherwise meet the voting require- 
ments. 

MAKES IT EASY 

To make it easier for service- 
men and women to put down their 
place of voting residence, one of 
three suggestions will probably 
be adopted—using the city or town 
where he is registered, where he is 
qualified to vote or the residence 
for which he was listed by the 
Selective Service registration. 


All state requirements have been 
waived in the proposed bill for 





soldiers’ voting on the Federal 
ballot including pre-election regis- 





Electors Prompi Vote 


(Continued from Page 1) 





tration and poll taxes. But should 
you decide to vote by absentee 
ballot for state as well as federal 
candidates, you would run into 
complications since the Federal 
government has no_ jurisdiction 
over the state elections. In fact, 
some ,of the southern Congress- 
men are setting themselves for a 
fight against the bill on the 
grounds that the Federal govern- 
ment cannot constitutionally waive 
the poll tax even to permit the 
soldier to vote for Federal of- 
ficers. 


But for those wanting to go 
whole hog in the election, special 
form postcards would be available 
overseas for mailing to the states 
requesting that state ballots be 
sent them. You'll have your choice, 
but you won’t be allowed to vote 
bcth ways. 


There are some other points, too, 
in the bill. The Army and Navy 
will decide whether you're too 
busy fighting to vote, balloting 
won’t be allowed to interfere with 
military activities. There is also a 
5,000 dollar fine for anyone found 
giving soldiers the old one-two” 
unless he votes a certain way. 


STILL UNDECIDED 


But there are some important 
questions still undecided about the 
soldiers’ vote, and a free-for-all 
may easily develop in Congress. 
Besides the states’ rights and the 
poll tax issues, the politicians are 
wondering how the major parties 
are going to present their stories 
to the soldiers, especially overseas, 
and minor parties like the Pro- 
hibitionist and Socialist may raise 
a fuss about being’ left off the 
Federal ballot. 

It’s pretty sure, say Congress- 
men, that the soldiers’ vote bill will 
be a law, however, by Christmas so 
that the complicated machinery to 
make it work can be set in motion. 


New Pacific Offensive 


PEARL HARBOR—Praising U.S. 
Marines for having shown "un- 
conquerable courage and a fighting 
edge beyond praise,” Admiral Ches- 
ter Nimitz, commander of the 
Pacific fleet, this week warned 
Japan that new offensive opera- 
tions will be launched by Americans 
"in the immediate future.” He de- 
clared that the United States now 
has the means with which to make 
the "offensive to blast the Japs 
out of their island strongholds.” 
Admiral Nimitz spoke at the cele- 
bration of the Marine Corps’ 168th 
anniversary 





MALE CALL 





By MILT CANIFF 










"IN ACCEPTING THIS PASS, I UNDERSTAND 
THAT — I AM A SOLDIER AT ALL TIMES 
AND SUBJECT TO BOTH CIVIL AND MILITARY 











“@ I MUST BE TEMPERATE AND 
NOT DO ANYTHING IN PUBLIC 
TO DISGRACE MYSELF OR THE 

ARMY... 












‘® I MUST BE POLITE TO ALL 
PEOPLE I MEET, WHETHER 
THEY ARE IN UNIFORM OR 
CIVILIAN CLOTHES... 










my | 
@) A PASS 15 A PRIVILEGE,AND I MAY |! 
NOT GET ANOTHER ONE IF I DO NOT |; 
CONDUCT MYSELF PROPERLY... ” 




































